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DR. VANNEVAR BUSH 


On Artillery... 

“The advent of this [proximity} fuze increased the ef- 
fectiveness of artillery against personnel in the open by a 
large factor, perhaps as much as ten times. . .” 

On Air Power... 

“The high bomber has its difficulties when it comes to 
hitting land targets . . . The days of mass bombing may be 
approaching their end. If so it is a good thing for the 
world.” 


On Developments for Defense... 


“It is extremely dangerous to place military decision fully 
in the hands of brash amateurs. . . The military are subordi- 
nate to civilians .. . if the system was wrong, it was the duty 
of civilians to correct it... we have not yet fully corrected 
the fault.” 

This unusually complete discussion comes at a most critical time in our 
history and should wipe out many fallacies and promote well founded 
onceptions as to our future security General George C. Marshall 


Modern Arms and Free Men is the testimony of one of Amer- 
ica’s great scientists and one of her greatest men, president of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, D. C. and wartime head of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development. 

Dr. Bush discusses sanely and dispassionately such secret nightmares as the 
atomic bomb, bacteriological warfare and guided missiles, and relates them to 
the over-all national defense picture—to sea power, air power, and land power. 
He explains out of his wide knowledge and experience that even the atomic 
bomb is not the absolute weapon, that there are strong deterrents, technological 
as well as moral, to the use of agents of mass destruction. 

Here, too, are his views on the national military establishment—its strength 
and its weaknesses—especially valuable because he brings to the problem the 
viewpoint of a man who has been outside the military establishment yet has 
worked closely with it. 

But above all, Modern Arms and Free Men is a testament of faith—the faith 
of an able and enlightened man in the nation he has served unstintingly, in its 
democratic processes, and in the ability of its soldiers, its statesmen, and its 
scientists to build, however painfully, a free world. 
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YOU AND YOUR JOURNAL 


Comment and reflection on the Infantryman and his magazine 








Five Dollars a Year 


HERE ARE BATTLES to be fought for the Infantry 
and all the other combat arms, and your JournNaL needs 
adequate “arms and equipment” to fight those battles. 

We therefore ask all regular readers of The Journat to 
continue their support at the new five-dollar-a-year rate (nine 
bucks for two years, and twelve for three) which goes into 
effect on March 1. 

In a special mailing to all members of the Infantry Asso 
ciation, we have announced that subscription-dues were to be 
five dollars per year from then on. This step, as we have 
said in past issues, is something we regret, but it has become 
necessary Owing to the postwar increase in all costs of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

Ihe special mailing gave all members a chance to renew 
their subscription-memberships at the old rate, and thousands 
are doing so. We included an unusual free book “dividend” 
in this offer; and we were glad to see such a large number of 
our loyal members take advantage of it. 

In some instances, this announcement of the new rate may 
not have reached our overseas members in time for them to 
mail it in by March 1. We will make proper allowance in 
all suc h cases. 

Whether or not you do take advantage of the old subscrip 
tion-dues rate, | he JouRNAL asks your continued loyal 
future support at the new rate. 

We shall need that extra dollar's help to keep the Inran 
rRY JOURNAL up to standard and improve it as we continually 
try to do 


Merger of Journals 
if AS SEEMS PROBABLE, a merger of the combat 


journals is carried out in 1950, your present subscription 
dues, whether at the new or old rate, will hold good for the 
larger, combined magazine for as long as you are paid up 
with us. 

A most important development toward the getting together 
of the present combat associations and journals is the fact of 
a big Field Artillery vote in favor of merger. 

[he Field Artillery vote is not all in yet and hence the 
Field Artillery Association cannot yet make any official an 
nouncement. But we can say that, like our own Infantry poll 
of two years ago, the Field Artillery vote is overw helminglv 
in favor of a single, effective Association and Journat for 
the combat arms. 


Ballot—Please V ote 
O* page 3 of this present issue of the INrantry JouRNAL, 


you will find a ballot for your own vote 
Please send it in as soon as you can 


Advertising in The JourNaL 


NE THING that we haven't mentioned up to now, 
because our plans have not been firmed up, is that the 
legal prohibition that kept the service journals with active 
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duty members on the staff or serving as officers of the associa- 
tions from accepting advertising is no longer in existence and 
The JournaL can now accept paid advertising. We are 
investigating the prospects for advertising thoroughly, and 
while we don’t have any illusions that The Journat will 
attract advertisers in the quantity of the big mass-circulation 
magazines, we find the long-run prospects are good that The 
Journat will earn additional revenue of modest proportions 
by selling advertising space. 

[he Infantry Journal Book Service will continue its opera- 
tions and its regular announcements of current worth-while 
books will continue to appear in The Journnat. The Jour- 
naL’s bookselling business is its main financial prop and we 
don’t anticipate that advertising revenues will overshadow it 

at least for some time to come. 


Rhetorical Question 


N THE FLOOR of the House of Representatives, the 

Hon. Gerald R. Ford of Michigan asked, “What is an 
article on naval aviation doing in an infantry journal?” 
Mr. Ford was referring to “Unification and Integration” by 
Commodore Dudley W. Knox in our February issue. He 
was so impressed by it that he asked that it all be reprinted in 
the appendix to the Congressional Record. 

But in answer to the rhetorical question of the distin- 
guished Congressman from Michigan, the editors of the 
INFANTRY JouRNAL can reply that the INFantry JouRNAL is 
interested in naval aviation because it believes that every 
Infantryman—and every other military man—has a vital need 
to understand as thoroughly as he possibly can all of the 
parts that make up the Nation's military forces. We thank 
Congressman Ford for giving us another opportunity to say 
that to the INFANTRY JourNat the Infantry mind is the same 
as the Air Force mind, the Navy mind, and the minds of all 
of the other arms and services of the Army. 


Disaster Research 


E KNOW extraordinarily little about what happens 

to people who are struck by great disasters and live 
through them. And to the INFANTRY JouRNAL it is cause for 
amazement that nearly five years after Hiroshima so little 
has been done to find out what does happen to them. 

Everybody knows that there is a considerable amount of 
rushing about in an apparently pointless manner, and that 
some people break down completely. Combat experience has 
its similar aspects and a good deal has been recorded about 
them. But in combat there is at least a system of military 
organization, whereas in such disasters as floods, earthquakes, 
or forest fires, each person affected may be a free agent, at 
least until some control is set up, which is usually after the 
worst impact of the disaster. 

The Canadian Government is, however, actually making 
field studies to find out a few things. Dr. J. S. Tyhurst, ex- 
perienced psychiatrist, and one assistant have already studied 
the people affected by several disasters and have some indi- 
cations of disaster impact, which further field work and 
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analysis of field findings will more accurately establish. It 
now seems probable that from twelve to twenty per cent of 
those who survive a disaster are persons who have acted 
throughout the experience in a somewhat collected manner. 
They are able afterward to give a clear account of what 
happened to them—of what they saw and did. Some seventy- 
five per cent are not able to do this. These people cannot 
remember clearly what happened; and once the danger is 
over, they have a marked reaction, remaining jittery or de- 
pressed for a number of hours. The minds of a small per 
cent are seriously affected for a much longer time, some 
permanently. 

The comparison to combat is striking. As Colonel S. L. A. 
Marshall has shown in Men Against Fire, and as scores of 
able combat commanders have reported to The Journat., 
less than twenty per cent of the men in a combat unit “do all 
the fighting.” Most of the rest stay on the battlefield but do 
not fire their weapons. They may function usefully in the 
crews of team-served weapons but not as individual fighters. 

The big point, in both combat and disaster, is to find out 
more about the twelve to twenty per cent who keep their 
heads. A way must be found that will enable us to pick 
these people in advance. Also, ways must be found to in 
crease this small fraction, which it should be possible to do. 
For these are the potential leaders and fighters. Upon them 
the outcome of war will depend. 

When ways are found to pick the men and women of 
stable personality, it will make a vast difference, not only in 
our defense forces but in other organized efforts of every 
kind. In the Army we have always sought to “pick the best 
men” but even yet we do not know how. Industry, govern 
ment, the armed services, electoral groups, etc., have gener- 
ally learned to eliminate the obviously unstable. But despite 
all our own efforts at selection, we have certainly never 
known how to find the best potential combat leaders. 

There was considerable elimination when we brought 
young men into the armed forces. There was further selec 
tion when men were picked for officers’ schooling. There 
was some in these schools themselves. There was some 
further elimination through illness and accident between the 
day of first commission and the first day of combat. But in 
the end there seemed to be little relation between a man’s 
OCS training and his combat behavior. In one combat 
experienced division the fifty “best” and fifty “worst” lieu- 
tenants were listed with their standings at OCS. There was 
little difference. One group had done as well in OCS as the 
other. 

The only striking difference in the two groups was simply 
that the fifty “best” had many more weeks of battle experi 
ence than the fifty “worst.” This meant, of course, that 
the comparison was loaded anyway. Combat itself had 
eliminated the less stable men from the “best” group to a far 
greater extent than from the “worst.” 

Such work as Dr. Tyhurst’s in Canada on the impact of 
disaster and all similar studies thus have an extremely high 
value. We have therefore been glad to learn that a com 
parable study is being planned by the Medical Division of 
our own Chemical Corps. We hope to give you details on 
this later. 


We Stimulate an ORC Meeting 


UR FRIEND and esteemed contributor, Colonel 
S. L. A. Marshall of Detroit, will be pleased to learn 
that an unusual method of broadcasting the important points 
he made in the now-famous article “The Mobility of One 
Man” in the October 1949 issue of this magazine, was used 
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BALLOT ON MERGER 


PLEASE READ AND THEN VOTE 


Below is a ballot on which you can vote for or 
against merger of the Infantry Association and the 
INFANTRY JouRNAL with one or more existing Asso 
ciations and Journals of other combat arms. 

Three years’ close study has brought your Associa 
tion and Journat officials to these conclusions 


Stronger Support. A single combined Association 
and JournaL can much better support the fighting 
men and units of all arms, including the Infantry. 
Army Need for Combined Action. The Army 
needs to pull together to insure that the fighting 
man receive his equal and proper share of military, 
civilian, and industrial support in another possible war. 
Preservation of Traditions. A single combined As 
sociation with its combat JourNaL can preserve 
all the unforgettable traditions of the fighting Arms. 
News of All Branches for the Men of All Branches 
There should be no need for any man to pay 
$13.50 a year for news of the Combat-team Arms in 
four Journals, when he could get it in one combined 
magazine at $5.00. 
Editorial Quality. The combined magazine can be 
of equal or better editorial quality. 
Preservation of Editorial Identity. The cover of 
the new magazine should bear, in addition to the 
new name, the names of all combining Journals. 
Financially Stronger. The combined Association 
and Journals would be stronger financially--espe- 
cially if costs increase any further in years to come. 
Your officials have given the most careful and 
extensive study to this proposal. 
Your Executive Council and Board of Directors 
are unanimously in favor of it. 
But the decision rests with you. 
Please, therefore, send in your vote now. 








MERGER BALLOT 


The President, Vice-President and Mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, U.S. Infantry 
Association, request your authority to proceed 
in such proper and legal manner as they deem 
best to complete negotiations for merging, and 
to take the necessary corporate action to merge, 
the U.S. Infantry Association with one or 
more of the following: U.S. Field Artillery 
Association, U.S. Armored Cavalry Associa 
tion, U.S. Coast Artillery Association. 

I understand that a single combat Journal 
will probably result from this merger and that 
the present editor of the INFANTRY JouRNAL 
may be expected to continue as chief editor of 
this new magazine. 


I vote to grant such authority 


I vote not to grant such authority 
N me ) 


Unit or Address) 




















Poet’s Creed 


Che great poems yet unwritten 
Wait for you up within mortar-range 
Past the pits and the poising 

Sleek steel tubes, and the mortarmen 
Deftly dropping the vaned shell 
Down the deep barrel. 


Follow with eyes the perpendicular 
Plummeting mortar shell into white smoke 
Where the biown-up pillbox blazes; 
Follow on foot with rifle, bazooka 

Into the low green jungle ridges, 

Ridges of death where the white 

Trunks of rain forest giants stand up 

Like pillars at the mouth of a Persian 
Hill-tomb where Aryan battle-kings 

Rest in their honor.’ 


Follow afoot in the far-apart files 

The lonely scouts; labor with heart 
Pumping, in black sweated battle dress 
Where the first sniper strikes; step 
Over the writhing wounded man 

And the daring combat medic. 

Slip in the blood where counter 
Mortar fire left nothing to bury. 


Follow afoot, in the Infantry, 

Step by step up the new won way 
Of boulders, into the stillness 

Of the first summit, powder-smelling 
Burned-over crest, Tower of Silence 
Where samurai and Southerner 
And new-American Slav render up 
Their rich flesh to the sun. Follow; 
Deploy; drive ahead; take your turn 
In the fighting; play for high stakes 
With rockets and rifle-grenades 
Blasted into Japanese gun-ports. 


Ihe great poems must be taken 

Even as men take a ridge, in travail 

Laboring up sunstricken with base-plate 

And mortar-barrel. Great poems 

Come not from books, or Base Section 

Meditations back of the lines. Great poems 

Are won like the war, with rifles. 

Only the Combat Infantryman, 

Rifleman, grenadier, weapon man 

Can win from the war great poems. 

Follow with me the infantryman 

Into the sun-blaze where great poems 

Wait unwritten up within mortar-range! 
Harcis WESTERFIELD. 


From Words Into Steel. By Hargis Westerfield. $2.75. Copyright 1949 by E. P. Dutton & Co. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 


by an ORC unit in Evansville, Indiana. The commanding 
officer of the unit, Colonel Robert M. Leich, tells us that his 
assistant S-2, Lieutenant Albert M. Colegrove, made a digest 
of the article and had it recorded on a wire tape. It was then 
broadcast to the ORC class while the cartoons that illustrated 
the article were projected on a screen. 

Colonel Leich reports that the reaction of the officers to the 
meeting was “enthusiastic’—a point that will be noted by all 
ORC unit commanders who know how difficult it is to ar 
range a meeting that is interesting and pertinent. Colonel 
Leich adds that he intends to use the same method in bring 
ing other articles to the attention of his officers. 


What the War Really Was Like 


I l hasn't had the publicity of “South Pacific” or “Kiss 
Me, Kate” so perhaps you haven't heard of “Touch and 
Go,” a clever and delightful—so we're told—revue by Jean 
and Walter Kerr now playing in New York. We haven't 
seen “Touch and Go” either, but we think you will find a bit 
of pleasure in a description of one of its sketches written by 
Bennett Cerf in his “Trade Winds” department of The 


Saturday Review of Literature. The title of the sketch is . 


“What the War Really Was Like.” We give you Mr. Cerf: 

“The set is a bomb-scarred shelter just behind the front 
lines, and when the curtain rises a four-star general and 
his entire staff are working furiously—on their autobi 
ographies and war memoirs. ‘You haven't slept in forty-eight 
hours,’ the general's aide reminds him. ‘You need rest.’ ‘My 


work is never done,’ says the general grimly. ‘I'm only up 


to Chapter Twelve.’ \ begrimed scout dashes in to gasp, 
‘About artillery, sir. . .’ ‘Yes,’ snaps the general. ‘One or two 
Ls, sir?’ ‘Two,’ hazards the general and the scout is off. Then 
the phone rings. ‘It's 10 Downing Street,’ says the noncom 


who answers. ‘Blast 10 Downing Street!’ cries the general. 
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‘Can't you see I’m busy?’ The next call is from the Chief of 
Staff in Washington. The general spurns this one, too, 
grumbling, ‘Don't they know there’s a war on?’ The phone 
rings a third time. Now the noncom gasps, ‘It's Simon & 
Schuster!’ Everybody in the shelter makes a wild dive for 
the receiver, the general grabbing it in the end-zone. 

“A diversion is caused by the entrance of Lt. Kerrigan. 
‘They got me, sir,’ he gasps. ‘I'm all washed up.’ “What got 
you, son?’ sympathizes the general. ‘Shrapnel? Gas?’ ‘No,’ 
says Kerrigan. ‘Random House. They sent it back.’ ‘Quick! 
Brandy,’ the general orders. “This man is in a state of shock.’ 
The entire crew make Kerrigan start typing a new script im- 
mediately, ‘before he loses his nerve,’ reminding him, “You've 
got to do it for the unit, man! Remember our four book- 
club selections.’ Kerrigan does it. The general now looks 
over the shoulder of another typing subordinate. ‘Ye gods, 
Brackett,’ he observes, ‘your language is filthy.’ “Thank you, 
sir,’ says the gratified Brackett. ‘I’m calling it “I Never Met 
Eisenhower.” ’ 

“At this point a terrific explosion destroys the entire 
shelter. As the lights dim, everybody is polished off but the 
general, who staggers to his typewriter and pecks, ‘We were 
wiped out. Somehow we knew Montgomery was responsi- 


Oe sce 


Correction 


N OUR REPORT in this department last month of the 

limitations imposed upon the Army Library Branch we 
regret that we made a bobble in reporting the number of 
books distributed by it. We said that the Library Branch 
distributes 3,750 bound books and a like number of paper 
books each year for a total of 7,500 books, while the actual 
fact is that the figures are the monthly distribution, making 
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a total of something like 45,000 bound books and a like 
number of paper books distributed each year. 

This figures out to less than one book per year for every 
rifle squad (or its equivalent in manpower) in the Amy. 


In Answer to a Query 


READER who doesn’t want us to use his name tells us 
A that he would like to see articles on the first and second 
“Battles for Schmidt,” on the St. Lé battle telling “once and 
for always who did take and hold it,” about the German 
“burp” gun, and finally the new automatic rifle for the Army. 

[hat's a large order—but taking one thing at a time. . . 

We haven't had anything on the two battles for Schmidt 
—which is a German town north of the Roer and not far from 
the Roer dams. We'll publish a story on the battles when 
we get an account of them suitable for JouRNAL use. 

According to St. Lé6, one of the “American Forces in 
Action” books published by the Historical Division of the 
Department of the Army, the first patrols probing into 
St. Lé were from the Ist Battalion, 115th Infantry, 29th 
Infantry Division. The town was actually entered and taken 
on 18 July 1944 by troops of the Ist Battalion, 115th Infan- 
try, and Task Force C, a special unit organized for the pur 
pose and consisting of reconnaissance, tank, tank-destroyer 
and engineer elements of the 29th Infantry Division. Task 
Force C was commanded by then Brigadier General Norman 
D. Cota Che later commanded the 28th Infantry Division). 
On the 19th, the 113th Cavalry Group, which had been in 
XIX Corps reserve, went into the town and began patrolling 
operations beyond it. On the 20th, the 35th Infantry Divi- 
sion, which had been on the 29th Division’s right throughout 
most of the campaign, relieved the 29th Division and as- 
sumed responsibility for the entire Corps’ sector. The 113th 
Cavalry Group and the 29th Division Artillery were attached 
to it. 

These three units of XIX Corps—29th and 35th Infantry 
Divisions and 113th Cavalry Group—were the ones that 
actually took and held St. L6. But many other outfits played 
a vitally important part. Earlier in the campaign the 30th 
Infantry Division and the 3d Armored Division had fought 
with XIX Corps toward St. Lé. On the Corps’ right was VII 
Corps and on its left was V Corps. 

These three corps plus VIII Corps on the right of the VII 
constituted the U. S. First Army. (The 2d Infantry Division 
on V Corps’ right flank Cand XIX Corps’ left) is specifically 
mentioned in the Historical Division’s account as con 
tributing to the St. Lé victory.) Then on the left of the 
American Army was Montgomery's British Second Army. 

Who took and actually held St. L6? We would say it was 
the Allied Expeditionary Forces under General Eisenhower. 

We had articles describing the German burp gun in the 
January and November 1944 issues with later elucidation 
by combat veterans who met the weapon on the battlefield. 

We mentioned the projected new automatic rifle in an 
article in the April 1949 issue, and we promise more dope 
when the information becomes public. 


Visitor to Fort Bliss 


FEW WEEKS AGO Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Ir. 

of Massachusetts, reported to the Senate on his recent 
tour of active duty (he is a colonel in the ORC) at the 
Antiaircraft Artillery and Guided Missile Center at Fort 
Bliss, Texas. His report was so lucid and so valuable that 
we think all of you will be interested in pertinent paragraphs 
from it. 
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“The first impression which comes to the visitor {to Fort 
Bliss] is of the great mechanical ingenuity which is con- 
stantly being displayed,” Senator Lodge wrote. “There is, 
for example, the container which is sent 80 miles into the 
sky in a rocket in order to get samples of air and which 
solders itself; there is the air bearing, which has been de- 
veloped because the friction in an ordinary ball bearing is 
too great and in which the thickness and toughness of air is 
actually used to support a bearing; there is the great re- 
inforced concrete stand for testing rocket engines which is 
200 feet high and built into the side of a great mountain; 
there are the new 40mm antiaircraft twin guns mounted on 
a tank chassis and which will be organic in our infantry 
divisions; there is the new fire control system whereby targets 
traveling at 1,000 miles per hour at an altitude of 80,000 
feet can be apprehended at a distance of 175 miles, thus 
giving the antiaircraft artillery ten full minutes of warning; 
and to meet the danger which comes from the low-flying 
plane there is the new ‘sky-sweeper’ which satishes one 
that no enemy plane will ever come out of this network 
alive. 

“It is impressive to note the accuracy of antiaircraft fire 
which I witnessed by 40mm and 90mm guns. They were 
shooting at pilotless aircraft, which look like model airplanes, 
with a wingspread of about eight feet, and which have a 
speed of 90 and 140 miles per hour and are subject to com 
plete control from the ground. 

“It was impressive to note the very high degree of accu 
racy of the predictions made with regard to the famous V-2 
rocket projectile. To see this missile, which is as high as a 
three-story building and weighs about 22 tons, shoot up into 
the air, with its white mass contrasted against the bright 
blue sky and an immense tail of flame streaming behind it is 
a sight never to be forgotten. This particular rocket went 
80 miles into the air, dropped at a point 30 miles from where 
I was standing and substantially all the predictions made 
about its performance were borne out 

“It is not possible for a layman like myself to pass on the 
scientific or technical aspects of affairs at this great center, 
but I can report a degree of cooperation between the army, 
navy and air force which was most heartening. Perhaps the 
most abiding impression is of the tremendously intelligent 
appearance of all these men who are engaged in this spec 
tac ular and breath taking dev elopment l he German scien 
tists who were brought over at the end of the war, the army, 
navy and air force personnel, the many civilians coming from 
our universities, our scientific foundations and our great 
industries add up to a reserve of human talent which is 
deeply impressive and gives one confidence for the future. 

“There is no indication here to commit the classic military 
error of ‘fighting the last war.’ Everything at Fort Bliss points 
sharply and rapidly to the future. 

“Everything that one hears at this great center of antiair 
craft defense leads one to the conclusion that nothing would 
be gained (and much would be lost) if the suggestion were 
followed of moving key industrial plants from the coastal 
states to points inland. The range of modern weapons is so 
great that points inland are just as exposed as coastal areas 
In fact, in many cases the inland states would be in greater 
jeopardy because of being actually closer to possible attacks 
coming directly over the pole. To move plants inland, there 
fore, would not only greatly increase the expense and difh 
culty of operating the plant, but would in many instances 
increase the danger of destruction in case of war. On the 
other hand, the dispersal of plants within the areas in which 
they are already situated is considered clearly desirable. For 
example, the spreading of the operations of a plant now situ 
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ated in a coastal state over a wider area within that state, thus 
utilizing to the full the unused land which exists in even 
the most crowded parts of our country, would greatly 
increase protection. 

“It is also clear to me that the developments achieved 
since the end of World War II in guided missiles are such 
as to make operations such as the landing in Normandy 
impossible in the future. A target as large as Omaha Beach, 
for example, could be rendered untenable by weapons which 
have been developed. This indicates that future landings 
on a hostile shore would have to be made on a widely dis 
persed basis—if, indeed, they could be made at all. And, 
insofar as Europe is concerned, it seems to prove that we had 
better do everything we can to hold Europe because of the 
great difficulty of getting back again once it has been seized 
by an aggressor. 

‘Although there is a strong feeling that Soviet progress 
and the practical development of the guided missile is not 
on a par with that of the United States, I could not find 
precise factual basis for this feeling. 

In command of this whole enterprise with its population 
of 22,000 people; its vast store of technical equipment and 
its treasury of human talent is Major General John L. 
Homer, a professional soldier in the finest sense of the word. 
His technical knowledge, his administrative capacity, his 
ability to meet an issue, his ingenuity and vigor; and his 
vision all mark him as a fine public servant. It is most dis- 
tressing to think that the Government is going to be deprived 
of his services in this utterly vital and difficult field because 
of the fact that the law requires him to retire next October.” 


Prisoner-of-M ‘ar Food 
Ts ANSWER A READER who was curious as to how 


the War Claims Commission is going to determine 
whether each prisoner of war did or did not receive the 
quantity or quality of food required by the terms of the 
Geneva Convention of July 27, 1929, we talked to an official 
it the War Claims Commission and received this informa- 
tion. Compensation is to be paid to each former prisoner of 
war at the rate of one dollar for each day of confinement on 
which the enemy government failed to furnish food in con 
formity with the requirements of the Geneva Convention. 
Obviously, few prisoners would know whether the diet 
of fish heads and rice they existed on conformed to the re 
quirements of the Convention. However, the War Claims 
Commission is not putting the burden of proof on the former 
prisoner. It does ask each man questions that help to deter 
mine the facts as, for instance, questions about the quantity 
and quality of food, whether punishment for violations of 
rules included reduction of rations, and whether increased 
rations were offered men who worked on labor details. The 
War Claims Commission is also making a thorough investiga 
tion of each former prison camp and consulting records of 
the Army and the Red Cross. 


Howitzer-Mortar Debate 
HE JANUARY-FEBRUARY Field Artillery Journal, 


recently out, contains a carefully reasoned article by 
Lieutenant Colonel Paul D. Phillips, on “What Is ‘Economy 
in Killing’?” It is a rebuttal to an earlier Field Artillery 
Journal article, on the 4.2-inch chemical mortar, which we 
briefed in our news columns last month. 

The mortar, Colonel Phillips insists, is not a substitute for 
the 105mm howitzer. The suggested substitution of the 
4.2 would be uneconomical, would eliminate general support 
artillery, and would group dissimilar weapons in the same 
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artillery battalions. He also says—and some infantrymen 
may disagree in part with this thought—that the words “im- 
mediately in front of the infantry” actually mean from 
0 yards to as much as 10,000 yards out in front of the main 
line of resistance, because “depending on the terrain, 
weather, visibility, and tactical situation, the same type tar- 
gets will appear at different ranges . . .” to the front. 

The mortar has four serious handicaps in comparison to 
the 105, says the writer. It cannot fire in close defense of its 
own position, either against men or tanks. It has a short 
range (4,000 yards) and a narrow traverse, and it can't fire 
air bursts except at short ranges. The mortar, adds Colonel 
Phillips, may have a considerably greater rate of fire. But the 
controlling element for either will always be the number 
of rounds at or near the gun position. Also, the mortars have 
many more problems in delivering massed fire than the 
howitzer. And though men can take mortars into positions 
where howitzers can't go, trucks must bring up the mortar 
ammunition in large quantities, and howitzers can go 
wherever trucks can go. 

Mortars may have caused the most casualties to American 
infantry, adds Colonel Phillips, but this may be due to the 
fact that our enemies didn’t use their field artillery properly. 
The real question for us is “What weapon caused the most 
casualties to the enemy infantry?” 

The Journat feels that Colonel Phillips makes a strong 
case for the 105mm howitzer, though we are not entirely 
satished with some of his arguments. For example, a how- 
itzer may be able to reach any spot a mortar ammunition 
truck can reach, and still not be able to reach many excellent 
mortar positions within hand-carry distance of the ammuni- 
tion truck. 

But above all, we feel that this debate is incomplete with- 
out more than simple mention of the proximity fuse, which, 
as Dr. Vannevar Bush has recently pointed out in a book of 
the most vital interest to every ofhicer of every Service (Mod- 
ern Arms and Free Men), is perhaps ten times as deadly as 
any of the types of howitzer or mortar ammunition Colonel 
Phillips has discussed in some detail. 

A very real question in the mortar-howitzer argument is 
not as Colonel Phillips suggests, “What weapon caused the 
heaviest casualties to enemy infantry in World War II?” but 
“What weapon will cause the heaviest casualties to enemy 
infantry now?” 


No Comment 
ENERAL HOYT S. VANDENBERG, Chief of Staff. 


USAF, was quoted in these words in a press release 
of January 30, 1950: 

“The original intent of Air Force regulations governing 
the new uniform was to establish uniformity of dress among 
officers and airmen. There have been increasing variances 
in style and accessories from the original regulations. It is 
my intent that the standards set forth in regulations be at- 
tained before the initial issue is made to airmen later this 
year. There is no place for individuality of interpretation 
insofar as the Air Force uniform is concerned.” 


Index 


HOSE OF OUR READERS who save their Journats 

will want the title page and index we have prepared for 
the 1949 volumes. In format the index is the same as the 
magazine, a feature that is a help if you have your magazines 
bound. There's no charge for the index. A request for it on 
a postcard will get you one by return mail. It will be ready 
for distribution about the first of March. 
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STOP THAT TANK 


Captain Donald E. Rivette 


The towed antitank gun, this author insists, is a useful weapon 


to have around when enemy armor crunches into sight 


HE problem of a good antitank de 
fense will not seem very pertinent 
to those who think only in terms of 
atomic bombs, nerve gases and bacterio 





CAPTAIN DONALD E. RIVETTE, Infantry, has 
an understandable interest in antitank 
gunnery. In February 1943 he joined 
the Antitank Company, 26th Infantry, 
Ist Infantry Division, which was then 
fighting Germans in Tunisia. Twenty- 
five months later he was still with the 
Antitank Company, 26th Infantry, and 
still fighting Germans—in Germany 
There being no more Germans to fight 
he did what comes naturally and went 
to Fort Benning as an instructor in tank 
gunnery. Now eighty-four months after 
first joining the 26th Infantry he is back 
with it—but no longer fighting Germans 
or with the antitanks. His only other ap 
pearance in the IncaNTRY JOURNAL was 
in the October 1945 issue when he told 
how antitank guns of the 26th Infantry 
held the hot corner at Dom Butgenbach 
during the Battle of the Bulge. 
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logical wartare. But to those of us w ho 
can't make up our minds just which of 
these means we will use to combat two 
or three enemy divisions which have air 
landed on Detroit or have made a beach 
head on the West Coast, the problem of 
stopping enemy armor is still a very live 
issue. 

What is a good antitank defense? 
Should it rely entirely on armor? Is there 
a place for a towed antitank gun? How 
do the recoilless weapons and rocket 
launchers fit in? To get all of our 
thoughts travelling in the same direc 
tion let’s consider the basic 
an antitank defense. 

We can agree, I think, that a good 
antitank defense consists of a 


factors of 


system 
whereby all avenues of approach for 
tanks are covered by antitank fire (towed 
or self-propelled), coordinated with 
minefields, and the entire position pro 
tected in depth and on both flanks by 


antitank weapons as far back as division 
reserve, which of course would be the 
reserve regiment. 

\lthough this conception was uni- 
versally accepted in most armies at the 
end of the war in 1945, there was con 
siderable discussion going on between 
British and American forces in North 
\frica in 1943 as to whether the tank 
attack should be stopped in front of the 
MLR or whether the enemy tanks 
should be allowed to penetrate our po 
sition while we separated the attacking 
infantry from their armor and destroyed 
the latter by enfilade fire from within 
our position. The obvious advantage in 
letting the armor penetrate 1s that the 
antitank gun crews can remain hidden 
in positions relatively safe from observed 
enemy artillery fire until they can get 
that choice flanking shot at the sides of 
the tanks. The obvious reasons for the 
reyection of this conception are that it 
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can only work in terrain where the 
enemy attack can be canalized and pre 
vented from fanning out and requires 
very highly trained soldiers, who will! 
remain in position after the tanks have 
passed through. If the enemy tank at 
tack is to be stopped in front of our 
main line of resistance, all available 
weapons—tanks, antitank guns, artillery, 
rocket launchers, recoilless weapons and 
antitank mines 

Should the antitank defense consist 
entirely of tanks? Should we still have 
antitank guns in the forward areas with 


must be used. 


tanks held in mobile reserve for counter 
attacking purposes? Should the antitank 
defense consist of both towed antitank 
guns and tanks in the forward areas with 
additional tanks held in mobile reserve 
for use in the counterattack? These ques 
tions are pertinent in any discussion of 
vrays to stop a tank attack. Of course, 
the only question that conforms to the 
present Pr O&t 
first defense consisting 
entirely of tanks, both along the MLR 
and in depth or mobile reserve, depend 


of the infantry division 


is the one—a 


ing upon the number of tank units avail 
able and the situation and the terrain 
Before we go any farther, let’s con- 
sider the characteristics, advantages and 
disadvantages of towed antitank guns as 
compared to tanks. That may help us 
to decide whether or not we want towed 
guns. (Later on we'll discuss the capa 
bilities of the recoilless weapons 


HE chief advantages of a towed gun 
‘tas in its low silhouette and its sur 
prise effect when fired 
ce iled position Compared to the 


trom a con 
tank 
it has the advant i1ges ot costing far less to 
manufacture and maintain, and requir 
ing less time to train a crew to man it. 
The disadvantages of the towed anti 
tank that it limited 
mobility on the battlefield, has little or 
no protection for the 
limited traverse. 


gun are has very 


crew, ind has 


Once a towed gun has been dug in 
moved 
during daylight hours if the enemy has 
When 


the enemy attack begins it is almost im 


and camouflaged it cannot be 
artillery observation on the area 


possible to move the gun to stop an at 
tack in another area as any good enemy 
artillery observer can easily destroy the 
gun with observed fire—if 
own tanks don’t do it first. This is why 
it lacks mobility. Admittedly 
terrain with high hedgerows, such as we 
found in Normandy, it can be moved 


crew their 


in close 


and was by many skillful crews. But, in 
normal terrain, if there is such a thing, 
where the enemy has any observation at 
all over the battlefield, the 
of anything as large as a gun can be 


movement 





TERRY BULL 
IS COMING BACK! 


Master Sergeant Terry Bull,* that 
is. And still fighting the pesky Mun- 
gos while his a and inventive 
mind figures out weapons and ma- 
chines that will help him do the job. 

It was Terry Bull, you'll cannelion 
who invented—or so his most ardent 
admirers claim—the jeep, tank de 
stroyers, and armored infantry car 
riers, and tactics to fit these machines. 

Now ‘Terry has invented the 
JARP, which he claims is his answer 
to the problem of supplying ammu 
nition to heavy infantry weapons. 

Look for “The JARP” in an early 
Issue. 

*For the benefit of post-1942 readers 


Master Sergeant Bull is really Colonel W. 8S. 
Triplet, Infantry 











come a disastrous operation. Consequent- 
ly, once a towed antitank gun has been 
spotted by the enemy, either by move 
ment of its crew or by its fire, the crew 
must stay there and fight it out to the 
last man or until it has destroyed the 
enemy. 

The towed antitank gun crewman has 
never been adequately protected by 
armor, considering the type of weapon 
he was firing and his battlefield adver 
the tank. In order to avoid being 
annihilated by counter fire when their 
gun was spotted, many German anti 
tank crews were known to fire two or 


Sary 


three rounds and then depart to safer 
doesn’t take much 
imagination to realize that it would be 
extremely difficult if not impossible for 
any five-man crew to manhandle an anti- 
tank gun mounting a three- or four-inch 
gun shield. Nevertheless, I would not 


surroundings. It 


discount the possibilities and increased 
idvantage of a heterogeneous armor 
shield of at least a half inch to three 
quarters inch thickness that could give 
the gun crew protection from enemy 
caliber .30 armor-piercing ammunition 
something the old five-eighths inch 
armor didn't guarantee. 

The limited traverse of towed guns 
makes it highly desirable for each gun 
to have its rear covered by another gun 
Sometimes the terrain does not permit 


this. Furthermore, if the enemy destroys 
two or three guns, the rest of them, if 


may not be able to 
move to cover and protect their rears 

These are the disadvantages we gen 
erally hear about when the towed AT 
gun is discussed. All others are more or 
less minor and can be solved without 


they are dug in, 


too much difficulty. The real question 
is: Does the towed antitank gun still 


have certain 


characteristics or advan 


tages that if properly used or modi- 
fied will offset its disadvantages? To an- 
swer this question correctly we must 
compare the towed gun with our only 
other antitank weapon—the tank itself. 

Because of its mobility, fire power, 
and shock action, our M26 tank can 
easily outmaneuver, outgun and overrun 
most of the present towed antitank guns, 
providing the tankers have an idea where 
the antitank guns are hidden and this 
they should know after they have ex- 
changed a few rounds. However, when 
the towed antitank gun has the advan- 
tage of surprise, an $81,000 (M26) tank 
can easily be destroyed by a $4,000 
(90mm M3) antitank gun. This brings 
us to the question of natural resources, 
production and supply of critical items. 

During World War II we almost al- 
ways had a replacement ready for every 
tank that we lost. During the next war 
we may not be in such a favorable po- 
sition. The next time we might be fight- 
ing an enemy who can produce as many 
or more tanks as we do. Also, we may 
find that we will be waging a defensive 
war during the time we are assembling 
enough strength to attack. And in a 
strictly defensive action where maneu- 
verability of tanks is limited, we would 
be ahead of the game if we trade only 
one towed antitank gun for every enemy 
tank we destroy instead of losing an 
M26 as a checkmate. 

While we have abandoned the use of 
towed guns, it is interesting to note that 
almost every study of armored tactics 
of the present or near future envisages 
the prospective enemy using these weap- 
ons in about the same proportion as our 
enemies did in the last war. And, this 
very same type of weapon seems to be 
giving us as much trouble in our aca- 
demic problems as the German 75s, 77s, 
and 88s did in Europe. Why, then, do 
we call the towed gun ineffective or out 
dated when we still have such a healthy 
respect for its characteristics and abili- 
ties? True, the medium tanks in the new 
infantry regiment give the infantry both 
antitank support in the defense and fire 
power and shock action in the attack. 
However, this is at the cost of surprise, 
a not unimportant factor in combat. 
Tanks are not a weapon of surprise 
which is, I add again, one of the in 
herent characteristics of the towed anti 
tank weapon. 


E WERE almost always on the 

offensive in World War II and 
naturally our “lessons learned” have em- 
phasized attack. After Bataan and Kasse- 
rine Pass we were attacking almost con- 
tinually and gave the enemy little chance 
to launch large-scale counterattacks at 
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us (excepting on the Normandy beach 
head, Mortain, Strasbourg, and in the 
Ardennes). We rarely had a chance to 
give extensive tests to our antitank de 
fense doctrine and antitank weapons. 

The war in the Pacific offered few 
examples of tank-versus-tank action. The 
Japs had few tanks and the terrain was 
seldom favorable to tank movements. 
By using spider holes and other am 
buscades the Japanese found that they 
could destroy our tanks as well with 
magnetic mines as with antitank guns. 
The closeness of the fighting in the 
jungle gave the Nipponese little incen 
tive for the development of long-range 
or high-powered antitank weapons. Simi 
larily, we had little reason to develop 
better antitank weapons for use in the 
Pacific areas. 

The war in North Africa was of quite 
a different nature. When the veteran 
10th and 15th Panzer Brigades of the 
Afrika Korps broke out of Faid Pass, 
through Sbeitla and into Kasserine Pass, 
they had already destroyed the better 
part of a battalion of our best antitank 
weapons at that time (the 75mm self- 
propelled gun). After pounding the de 
fenders of the pass Cone battalion of in 
fantry and one battalion of combat en 
gineers) for half a dey with long-range 
fire, the German panzers began to close 
in. One of the first units to engage them 
was an antitank platoon from the Ist 
Battalion, 26th Infantry, which had 
37mm guns to pit against 88s. The ef 
fect of the 37mm shells was so discour 
aging that the platoon leader swore he 
would never bother to fire his “pea 
shooters” at another German tank. This 
action dramatically illustrated the hope 
less inadequacy of our antitank defense 
at that time. Fortunately, better guns 
were on their way. 

\ month later, elements of the same 
panzer brigades again hit the Ist In 
fantry Division at El Guettar. Again 
they drove through our forward anti 
tank defense of 37mm antitank guns 
until they were stopped by a combina- 
tion of tanks, mines, light and medium 
artillery, 75mm and 3-inch tank de 
stroyers and the direct fire of 90mm AA 
guns. When we attacked again our at 
tack was stopped cold by fire from Ger 
man towed 88s in rock emplacements. 

For the assault on Sicily American in- 
fantry units were issued their first 57mm 
towed antitank guns, which were a great 
help in defending the beachhead. How 
ever, with the emphasis put on the at 
tack during the rest of the campaign 
the 57mms had little opportunity to be 
given a fair trial. About that time we 
began to wish for a weapon similar to 
the German 88 that could deliver ef 
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Three Towed Antitank Guns 


The 37mm antitank gun was adopted before World War II broke out. It was ef- 
fective against light or medium tanks only. It has a muzzzle velocity of 2,600 to 
2,900 feet per second, depending upon the kind of armor-piercing ammunition 


used. Each projectile weighs about two pounds. 


The 57mm antitank gun, modelled on a British gun, was adopted after we got into 
the war. It was far more effective than the 37mm. It has a muzzle velocity of 2,700 


to 2,950 feet per second and projectiles weigh about seven pounds 


The German 88mm AA/AT gun won the grudging respect of all its enemies. With 
a muzzle velocity of about 3,700 feet per second, a twenty-two pound armor-piercing 


shell can penetrate about 5.12 inches of homogeneous armor plate 
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A tank destroyer mounting a 76mm gun fires at a German target in Aachen, first 
German city captured by the Allies in 1944. 


fective antitank fire at long ranges and 
also have some value in the attack. In 
mountainous terrain the antitank units 
were just so much dead weight. Some 
regiments began to use AT unit person 
nel in rifle units or as special carrying 
parties 

our tanks 
and those of the enemy were decidedly 


In Normandy, actions by 


limited by the lush hedgerow country, 
except for the heavy counterattacks on 
the British around Caen by the German 
panzers 

Near Mortain heroic crews of the anti 
tank platoons of the 30th Infantry Divi 
sion held off the German panzers for 
three davs and were an important factor 
in saving the Third Army forces in the 
Brest peninsula from being cut off from 
the First Army in the north. 

\ major action involving antitank 
guns in a prominent role in defeating 
the enemy the northern 
shoulder of the Bulge. Initially it was the 
antitank guns of the 2d Infantry Divi 
tank and 
tanks, that slowed up the enemy. Next 
it was the antitank crews of the Ist In 
fantry Division that held their ground 


occurred on 


sion, assisted by destroyers 


at Dom Biitgenbach, the strongest plate 


Shoulder,” and were a 
major factor in stopping the Germans. 
Other antitank units in the area from 
the 9th, 99th and 30th Infantry Divi 
\irborne Divi 
sion contributed greatly to the stopping 
of the German Fifth Panzer Army that 
drove toward Lié ge. rhe antitank units 
on the southern shoulder 
by the U. S. Third Army 


had a similar history. 


in the “Iron 


sions as well as the 82d 


well secured 
indoubtedly 


These were the high points of action 
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of antitank units in World War II. Be 
ing defensive weapons, their actions were 
only noticed when the enemy was at 
tacking—which wasn’t often in north 
west Europe. The only real conclusion 
that anyone who studies the history of 
antitank units in the late war can reach 
is that they were an effective weapon 
in stopping enemy armor and could have 
been better if further developed. 


ROM Faid Pass to St. Lé to Metz 
to the Harz Mountains, German 75s 
and 88s punched holes into our M4s and 
even our M26s like high-powered drill 
presses. We learned to expect to find 
them behind every knoll, around every 


curve and covering every defile where 
our advancing armor had to maneuver. 
And we weren't often disappointed. 
They were more dreaded than enemy 
armor by our tankers because they could 
neither see them nor hear them. !t is 
true that they were more vulrerable 
than the German tanks but by ‘he time 
they were discovered they had already 
done their damage. Had we been on the 
defensive as much as the Ge-man Army 
and had we had as good an:itank guns 
as they had, we would still have them 
in our T/O&E. Of that I’m certain. 
Everyone who has worked with tanks 
knows that they cannot operate day after 
day and night after night without con 
siderable maintenance. And a lot of this 
maintenance be carried on in 
front-line positions. While the tanks are 
out of the line their sector must be cov- 
ered and strongpoints secured. This is 
the place for a towed 90mm antitank 
gun. Many commanders allowed their 
tanks to pull back at night for mainte 
nance and to keep them from being de 
stroyed by enemy patrols. In the next 
war we can expect to be attacked at night 
with tanks. The Germans did this dur- 
ing their Ardennes counteroffensive and 
the Russians were reported to have at 
tacked quite often at night with tanks 
particularly if the weather was foul. 
It could be very disturbing to wake up 
at 0100 hours and find the enemy at 
tacking with tanks when one-third or 


cannot 


one-half of yours were getting the minis 
trations of mechanics in the rear. 

The rile and the 
launchers are very effective and are es 


recoilless rocket 


sential parts of our infantry organiza 
tion. However, they are strictly one- or 


A Sherman tank mounting a 75mm gun pokes its nose around a French barn 
covering the advance of armored infantrymen. 
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How a platoon of towed antitank guns can cover likely approaches of enemy armor 
in order to take the first shock of the attack and give friendly infantry and armor a 


chance to maneuver against the attackers is depicted in this sketch 


two-shot weapons when the gunners 
are being sprayed by machine-gun bul 
lets from attacking tanks and infantry 
men. Since neither of these weapons has 
armored shields of any sort to protect 
them, their length of stay on the battle 
field is decidedly limited after they have 
fired one round and exposed themselves 
A good towed antitank gun with a good 
gun shield can deliver more accurate fire 
and stay in action longer than either 


recoilless rifles or bazookas. 


DMITTEDLY the towed AT guns 
we had during the war didn’t fill 

our requirements. The 37mm and the 
57mm antitank guns were limited by 
their short ranges when they were called 
upon to shoot it out with tanks mount 
ing guns of higher caliber. The 3-inch 
towed antitank gun used by tank de 
stroyer units Was quite an improvement 
but still couldn't take on a Mark VI at 
two thousand yards and expect to be still 
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standing when the smoke had cleared 
The new 90mm antitank gun 
that the Ordnance Department has re 


towed 


cently developed and presumably is still 
testing is exactly what we need. A gun 
of this caliber with adequate armor pro 
tection for the crew and a little more 
the present model only has a 
total of 60 degrees 


traverse 
1s certainly a step 
in the right direction and 1 hope that 
eventually we will have them in the 
infantry regiment. 

I think the fourth platoon of the heavy 
tank company should be armed with six 
towed 90mm antitank guns. For pur 
poses of supply and control they will be 
better off with the heavy-tank company 
than if they were part of a battalion. For 
operational use they will normally be in 
direct support or in general support. 
These guns will be used to cover the 
main threat, leaving the tanks free to 
outmaneuver the eaemy. 

Some tacticians of tank warfare have 


said that in a tank-versus-tank battle the 
side that faiis to maneuver will always 
lose. This would seem to rule out the 
use of towed antitank guns. But not, I 
think, if we use tanks and towed anti- 
tank guns in a coordinated action. Look 
at the problem schematically. Assume we 
have organized a defensive position along 
a stabilized line on a regimental front. 
that 
battalions of 


Let's also assume 
tanks 


hiteen enemy 
infantry 
are approaching our defensive position 

see sketch). We have the normal two 
battalions abreast—Ist Battalion on the 
left with Ist Platoon, Heavy-Tank Com 
pany attached, 2d Battalion on the right 
with 2d Platoon, Heavy-Tank Company 
attached, and the 3d Battalion in reserve 
with the 3d Platoon, Heavy-Tank Com 
pany attached. I he 4th Platoon (towed), 
Heavy-Tank Company, is in general 


with two 


support and emplaced to cover the most 
likely enemy tank approaches. When 
the enemy tanks begin to approach they 
are first taken under fire by our light 
ind heavy artillery fire. Next they are 
hit by mortars and small arms in 
any attempt to destroy the accompany 
ing infantry. When the enemy tanks 
are from 200 to 500 yards from our MLR 
they are engaged by our towed antitank 
guns and tanks along the MLR and 
from positions covering it When tanks 
and antitank guns of the same caliber 


our 


fire at the same time it is very difficult 
for the enemy to determine which is the 
thinner-skinned antitank gun so that he 
can destroy it first W hen the forward 
the enemy been 
stopped, the re gimental commander will 
commit his tanks 
plans and 
counterattack the enemy on the shoulder 


movement of has 


reserve and attach 


according to prearranged 
of the penetration to restore the position 
to its original line. Naturally, the time 
to open hre on the enemy tanks will be 
determined by the terrain and the com 
mander’s plan of defense. These towed 
guns will not be used to give depth to 
the antitank plan of the regiment but 
to take the 
tank attack 


tanks can 


first shock of the enemy's 
and _ hold until 
maneuver them. In 
this way the towed guns are used as a 
boxer uses his left hand 


them our 


against 


to jab at his 
adversary until he can hit him with that 
all powerful right 

a towed 
antitank gun in the infantry regiment 
outweigh the disadvantages and that it 


I believe the advantages of 


is an essential complement to our other 
weapons. Perhaps it can be better de 
signed to give us a lower silhouette, a 
larger arc of traverse, and more battle 
field manuverability. But it is still a good 
weapon to have around when enemy 
armor chugs into sight 





Keep The Doughboy 
Lightly Loaded 


Colonel John G. Van Houten 


OLONEL S. L. A. Marshall’s arti 
ah cle in the October issue of the In 
FANTRY JouRNAL strikes close to the 
heart of a subject which has been of ex 
treme interest tO me Over a period ot 
twenty-three years as an infantryman. 
I agree with the principles underlying 
his discussion almost completely. Some 
of the facts he bases his conclusions on 
may be open to question. Many of his 
conclusions are based on imponderables 
which are not subject to exact and 
mathematical proof, but I feel that his 
conclusion on the general average equip 
ment a rifleman should carry is definite 
ly on the right track. However, I am 
convinced that he has not gone tar 
enough, however, in his recommenda 
tions for reducing the load of the soldier 


HE Fire Load. | have no quarrel 

with Colonel Marshall’s conclusion 
that a shortage of ammunition, caused 
by a reduction to a reasonable weight, 
of the load carried by 4n individual sol 
dier is unlikely to result in a lowering 
of a unit's battle efficiency. I do demu 


at his idea that “The soldier who is 
always willing and eager to use his weap 
ons has a reserve in the duty belt of the 
man next to him who will go along into 
battle but will not fire.” A previous arti 
cle by Colonel Marshall left the impres 
sion with me that he was convinced that 
a large proportion of soldiers would not 
fire in battle if they could possibly avoid 
it. No doubt, many will not unless they 
are convinced their fire is worthwhile 
But they can be convinced in training 
and in battle Iwo of my battalions con 
the efhiciency of 
marching fire in the battle of the Hiirt 
gen Forest and from then on could be 


vinced themselves of 


counted on to use small-arms fire effec 
tively when the situation required it 
The who could contribute their 
fire and did not were few and far be 


men 





COLONEL JOHN G. VAN HOUTEN, Infantry, 
commanded the 60th Infantry, 9th In 
fantry Division, in northwestern Europe 
during the war. A graduate of the Uni 
versity of Florida he has been in the 
Army since being commissioned a second 
lieutenant of intantry in 1926. He is 
now at Fort Leavenworth 
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Thoughtful comment on “The Mobility of One Man,” remind- 


ing that men must have essential items when they are needed 


tween. With the supply system we had 
there was no great difficulty in keeping 
these battalions supplied with ammuni 
tion. And without requiring individual 
riflemen to carry excessive loads. 

Even when heavily engaged in day 
light there are relatively few times in 
battle when some resupply of small-arms 
ammunition cannot be effected by short 
haul, man-carry. Heavier ammunition 
for mortars and artillery is a somewhat 
different problem since motors can nor 
mally put it within easy reach. But there 
wrinkle here which comes from 
and experience. Although not 
strictly in accordance with regulations, 
and apt to be frowned upon when 
brought to light, some units with long 


is a 


training 


battle experience developed a system of 
caching ammunition on days of light 
fighting and then sending back for it 
in times of need. I cannot recommend 
this method because of its implications 
to the ammunition supply for over-all 
battle effort, but it has been used suc 
cessfully and it will be again by astute 
and aggressive small-unit commanders. 
This method also was used less frequent 
ly by rifle companies. In defense of it, | 
will say that it is better to save ammu 
nition for future use than it is to throw 
it away. 


ASTAGE of equipment. | am in 

complete agreement with the state- 
ment that equipment is wasted by over 
loading the infantry soldier. In the pur 
suit of the Germans in France the 60th 
Infantry overcame several delaying ac 
tions by the Germans and marched forty 
miles on foot in thirty-six hours. In the 
last few miles I did not see a rifleman 
on foot carrying more than his rifle, am 
munition belt, canteen, first-aid packer, 
and what his pockets would hold of 
toilet and 
parts of K rations. 


articles, spoons, cigarettes, 
But merely dispensing with every- 
thing that a man will throw away dur 


ing a day's hard march or combat is not 


the answer. Men must have essential 
items when they are needed. The an 
swer lies in proper supply organization, 
and training. This means training both 
the supply agencies and the combat sol 
dier. No soldier will keep his galoshes 
when marching any considerable distance 
on a sunny and dry day. But the next 
day if it is wet and cold he will scream 
for them. The good company com- 
mander will think of his men’s comfort 
and will see that the galoshes are left 
in squad piles in convenient locations to 
be picked up by his supply sergeant and 
stored until needed. But who can ex- 
pect a fatigued, distraught and extreme- 
ly busy company commander to predict 
the weather accurately and to remember 
every last administrative detail? How 
ever, squad leaders can be taught to have 
discarded gear piled in conspicuous 
places where they can be picked up. 
Administrative personnel can learn to 
mark unit locations as points where 
equipment can be collected, and in some 
measure learn to anticipate needs. No 
such system will work perfectly, but the 
performances of World War II can be 
vastly improved. Additional transporta- 
tion may be needed, but I doubt it. If 
the need is pressing enough, trucks can 
usually be found to shuttle up the limit- 
ed equipment the foot soldier needs. 
When shoepacs became available during 
the winter of 1944-45 we found ways 
of getting them to the men in forward 
foxholes. 


EAR Equals Fatigue. Colonel Mar- 

shall is absolutely right in his dis- 
cussion of fear engendering fatigue and 
fatigue engendering fear. There is an 
other factor that enters the picture of 
fear and fatigue, however. Not being a 
neuropsychiatrist, or a psychoanalyst, I 
cannot give this factor a proper technical 
description. But I am positive that fear 
and fatigue fall away from the Ameri- 
can soldier, at least, when he can remove 
dirt and whiskers. I am as certain of this 
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as I am of the fact that another of the 
strongest factors in individual morale is 
pride of outfit. The combat job of the 
infantry soldier is literally and figura- 
tively a dirty business, and nothing can 
make it otherwise. Probably the dirtiest 
fighting of World War II in northwest- 
ern Europe was in the Hiirtgen Forest. 
Eternally dark and dismal, and almost 
eternally muddy, it produced its share 
of self-inflicted wounds and neuropsy- 
chiatric cases. It was there I found a 
battalion commander and his staff holed 
up in a stinking, half-blown, concrete 
bunker, the only shelter possible in the 
whole battalion area. These officers were 
so fatigued from several days’ hard fight 
ing, they could scarcely comprehend the 
simplest instructions. They were so 
mentally depressed as to make it seem 
hopeless to get any immediate action 
out of the battalion. I happened to have 
in my jacket pocket a package of razor 
blades, so I gravely handed each a blade, 
inquired if they had water, and ordered 
them to stop everything and shave be- 
fore I returned from another battalion 
which was shortly to attack. Upon my 
return a couple of hours later the atti- 
tude and atmosphere was completely 
changed. Alertness had replaced dull- 
ness, optimism had replaced depression 
and action had replaced apathy. A cou- 
ple of soldiers were even attempting to 
clean up the bunker. After that | passed 
out all the extra razor blades that came 
my way. But the next step was even 
more successful. A clever S-4 provided 
a huge German trailer which became 
Nutmeg showers, with the addition of 
four GI cans, four downdraft heaters, 
four showerheads, a hand pump, and a 
stove. Major Lee Schumaker also ob- 
tained extra clothing for the men. Dirty 
clothes were laundered by QM _ units 
whenever there was opportunity. The 
system was to assign each battalion a 
small quota of men from each rifle com- 
pany. A very few men at a time were 
sneaked out of position, sent back to a 
collecting point and jeeped back to the 
trailer location. This installation gave 
the real combat men a shower about 
every ten days. Not often, but it was 
enough to reduce the SIW and NP cases 
eighty per cent in a matter of days. The 
showers stayed in action until after V-E 
day. If fear and fatigue cause casualties, 
and I believe they do, then just plain 
dirt seems to help to cause fear and fa 
tigue. 


HE Load of War. Colonel Mar 
shall’s discussion of the items in the 
load of an infantry soldier seems to me 
very sound as far as it goes. But in re- 
ducing the foot soldier’s load, I would 
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Equipment Item 


Field Uniform 
Belt, cartridge, and 48 rds M1 ammo 
Canteen, cover and cup, filled 
First-aid packet 
Helmet w/liner nial 
Rifle, M1 w/o bayonet w/sling 
Two (2) grenades, fragmentation 
Light pack w/(1) K ration and mess gear 
Includes: 

Haversack and carrier 

Toilet articles 

Change of underwear 

Two (2) pairs of socks 

One (1) K ration 

Mess gear ~— 


Total field uniform and battle equipment 


like to go as far as it is possible and still 
be practical. For ease of comparison, I 
have copied Colonel Marshall's equip 
ment list and added my own, showing 
further reductions which I believe can 
be made. His list of clothing worn on 
the person seems to admit of no change 
except as may be caused by weather 
conditions. If he means by the “jacket, 
wool” the part of the o.d. uniform com 
monly called the Eisenhower jacket, | 
do not agree. It is a poor combat gar 
ment. The water repellent, cotton jacket, 
field, M1943, is a much more satisfactory 
combat jacket. The table appears above. 
Weights of items as given by Colonel 
Marshall have been accepted as correct. 

There follows here notes on the table. 
The numbers correspond to numbers ap 
pearing in parentheses in the table. 

(1) I don’t believe the helmet and liner 
is worth the weight and expense. | per 
sonally know of only one case in which 
it meant the difference between possible 
death and a lifetime, partial paralysis. 
I have no doubt it saved some few 
casualties but believe that a study based 
on a careful analysis of medical records 
will result in its elimination. I under 
stand such an analysis is being made 
by the Department of the Army. 

2) The haversack and carrier is an 
annoying method of carrying. It is hard 
to get into and out of. A snap or zip-on 
flap pocket, high on the back of the 
field jacket (M43) would serve better 
as a place to carry the K ration. The 
most experienced combat infantry units 
I saw in Europe when carrying a blanket 
at all carried it in a short cylindrical roll 
(18 to 24 inches long) tied at each end 
with a single shelter-tent rope. A loop 
of the same rope between the ends 
served to sling the roll over one shoul- 
der. It could be removed or reslung in 
a quick motion of one hand. 

(3) A reasonable system of pulling 


Colonel 
Marshall's 
Weight 
11.03 


Recommended 
Weight 
11.03 
2.29 2.29 
2.69 2.69 
.40 40 

2.82 1)- 

10.30 10.30 
.62 2.62 
.79 3.92 


39.94 33.25 


out a few men at one time, as I described 
above, removes the necessity for each 
man to carry a change of underwear. 

4) Extra socks should be carried in- 
side the shirt next to the body, or in a 
pocket if the weather is dry. In con 
tinuously wet weather men can change 
socks several times a day by rotating 
their two pairs between the feet and the 
inside of their shirts. This system went 
far to reducing the number of cases of 
trench foot among the units which used 
it in Europe. 

5) There are relatively few times in 
combat when it is necessary for each 
man to carry a complete K ration. Much 
more often one-third or two-thirds is 
adequate. Whenever possible, and it is 
possible more often than many people 
think, hot meals should be sent up after 
dark and before daylight. Mess and sup 
ply personnel have too easy a time of it 
when commanders choose the easy way 
of letting the front-line soldier exist for 
days on C and K rations. 

6) The mess gear, less knife, fork and 
spoon, can be retained at the mess when 
a unit is in combat. When hot food is 
sent forward the messkits go along and 
are brought back. I have used an arbi 
trary weight of .50 pounds for a nesting 
combination knife, fork and spoon which 
I hope will eventually be developed. It 
can be carried in a pocket like the spoon 
so many soldiers carried during the war. 


N conclusion, it seems to me that the 

only sound approach to the problem 
is along the lines suggested by Colonel 
Marshall. Keep the doughboy lightly 
loaded and he will be most effective in 
periods of fear and fatigue. And to go 
beyond the suggestions of Colonel Mar 
shall, 1 would train combat and admin 
istrative personnel in practical, common 
sense methods for supplying needed 
equipment when and where it is needed. 
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The Liberation 
of Raymond Duncan 


Jacob Hay 


VERY time August 25 rolls around 
I like to mix a long drink, sit back 
think about another 


General LeClerc 


liberated Raymond 


ind \ugust 25, 


when liberated Paris 


ind | 


, 
dance! 


Duncan, the 
ind poet brother of Dolly and 
Isidora. He was the only man | ever 
liberated who was wearing a toga, san 
dals and silver fillets wound around his 
brows 

Since Paris was appropriate ly, Gen 
LeClerc’s pigeon not 
much mention made of the fact that the 
U.S. 12th Infantry 
in town on Liberation Day 
In fact 


eral there was 
tegiment was also 
Well, we 
were there all right is | remem 
ber, we were there waiting for LeCler 
Him and his Blind 2d Division. | am 
sorry about that pun, but in the 12th, Le 
Deuxiéme Division Blindé was the Blind 
2d French, and that Some 
times, during the mad dash across. France 


was that. 


toward Paris, we would pass the Blind 
their tanks 
the other no al 


2d strung out along a road 
jammed one against 
Frenchmen 
They 
I've 


been told, but their casual ipproach to 


guards posted ind ill he 


on the grass making tea 


sitting 
were a very tough outfit in a fight 
the war (something the 12th had not 
then acquired) struck everybody as an 


indication of carelessness, if not plain 


inefhciency 
Vhe 
rank among the more glorious feats 
Mostly 


but more like a titanic ef 


entry of the 12th into Paris will 


of American arms it was not a 
tactical move 
fort to keep the entire regiment from dis 
12th 


than it 


ippearing In a way, the never 


closer to chaos did on 
1944 


Things began to go to pot on the night 
of August 24 


came 
August 25 





on the staff of the Balti 
was an Infantry officer in the 
12th Infantry, 4th Infantry Division, in 
western Europe until after the Battle of 
the Bulge, when he was transferred to a 
Signal Information and Monitoring 
Company. He told the story of his in 
< redible adventures with the SIAM com 
pany in the June Inrantry Journat 
No less incredible is this tale of the part 
he played in the liberation of Paris 
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JACOB HAY 
Sur 


now 


more 


August 25, 1944—the day all of Paris, including a young 


American Infantry lieutenant, went slightly “liberation crazy” 


> sa ol 


Bewildered and maybe bedazzled soldiers of an armored unit break into smiles 
over the warm and wild welcome they receive from cheering Parisians of all ages 


OR the previous two weeks the regi 
ment had been pounding across 


France from one village to another 
Sometimes we marched on foot, putting 
uut tentative patrols, and sometimes we 
loaded on trucks and got in close behind 
one of the armored divisions, banging 
along at top speed and hoping the Ger 
mans hadn't closed in behind the tanks 
we were following. 

It was fairly clear that 
would take 


Paris 


our 
but into, 
We would pass the city well to 


course 


us close to, not 


the south of 


its southernmost suburbs. 
By August, we'd learned to expect the 
worst and not seeing Paris seemed ex 
actly the sort of thing that was always 
happening to the 12th. Some other out 
fit would be diverted from its attack a 
hundred kilometers away and told to 
shine up its equipment. It would march 
into Paris and we would be sweating 
out the Belgian frontier. 

But on the night of August 24, we 
were dug in only twenty-odd kilometers 
from Paris. We had been attacking (Cor 
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at least marching) in column of battal 
ions, with battalions rotating the assault 
position up front. The 3d Battalion— 
Cargo Blue in the codes—was due to lead 
off on the 25th. 

he battalion command post was a 
tumbledown farmhouse, inhabited by a 
score of cheerful Italian truck farmers. 
The farmer's wife, a huge and jolly 
woman with gray hair and fine red 
cheeks, had cooked an omelette for us 
and had produced a bottle of red wine to 
go with it. lt was a magnificent omelette, 
rich with potatoes, onions, peas and to 
matoes, and the wine was excellent. 

Cargo Blue Six—code for the battalion 
commander—was a tall, morose Penn 
sylvania Dutchman named Ken Lindner. 
Ken was the youngest lieutenant colonel 
in the division, having had two battle 
field promotions. Consequently, we were 
on good terms and we spared nobody's 
feelings as we drove over the bumpy 
road back to Cargo CP. It wasn’t fair 
to lose all that sleep. And the bumpy 
ride on top of that dinner. 

It never occurred to either of us that 
our orders might send us to Paris 

That was just about all they did. 
Lindner and the other battalion com 
manders were closeted with the 
mental CO for about 


regi 
When 
the conference broke up everybody was 
The 


orders, as sent down from division, said 


an hour. 


wearing bewildered expressions. 
more or less, “Go into Paris and keep 


No 


body seemed to know exactly what was 


going until you run into LeClerc.” 
going on inside the city. There were a 
lot of conflicting reports about the FFI 
people having taken over parts of the 
city, but the situation was, as they say, 
All anybody seemed to know 
for certain was that LeClerc was going to 
enter Paris on the 25th, from one direc 


confused. 


tion or another, and that we were going 
to meet him. 

Back at battalion, the company com 
manders were waiting. We sat around 
looking at our maps, feeling sorrier and 
sorrier for ourselves. The only maps we 
had were large-scale jobs, designed for 
use when you were covering from ten to 
twenty kilometers a day. Paris, on our 
maps, was simply a block of thickly cross 
hatched lines, divided by the Seine. The 
overlay showing our line of attack, as 
Lindner had sketched it back at 
ment, ended at the edge of the cross 
\fter that, we 
own until the regimental commander 


regi 


hatching. were on our 
could send information and orders 
Still, we were going into Paris, and 
that was something None of us wasted 
any time meditating on the possible ef 
fects of Paris on a bunch of infantrymen 


who hadn’t seen anything bigger than a 
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village or prettier than a farmer's wife 
for over two months of reasonably stiff 
marching and fighting 


RIGHT AND EARLY the next 

morning, the 3d Battalion loaded 
up on trucks. The rifle companies were in 
fine spirits. Lindner was still bitter over 
his indefinite mission and walked around 
the courtyard of the little farmhouse 
slapping his gloves against the palm of 
his hand and muttering to himself. A 
radio operator ran up to him and handed 
him a message form. Regiment wanted 
a liaison officer to stay with the regi 
mental commander during the advance 
As battalion intelligence officer, and 
therefore the most useless man in the 
outfit, I was elected. 

I left the battalion just as the advance 
guard moved out, and headed for the vil 
lage where the regimental CO was sup 
posed to be. 
the sun was shining, the air was almost 
crisp and altogether it was a fine day to 
liberate Paris. 


It was a splendid morning, 


We noticed the column slowing down 
The 
closer we got to Paris, the harder it was 
to go forward. 


and shortly we discovered why. 


Ihe Frenchmen in the 
suburbs were out in force, mobbing the 


streets and blocking trafic. Conroy 
slowed down to a crawl and we simply 
shoved our way through the crowds. 
More flowers and tomatoes began soaring 
into the jeep and the back seat began 
filling up with bottles again. It was be 
cause the jeep was so low to the ground, 
The French 
men were afraid to throw the bottles up 
to the infantrymen in the trucks as long 


l guess, that we did so well 


as the trucks were moving. 

Between mobs, we were able to make 
time and before long we caught up with 
the 3d Battalion. By then we were 
actually inside the city and the rumbling 
columns ot truc ks, moving well closed 
up, ke pt the road open The farther we 
drove, however, the slower the column 
moved. The mobs were closing in on 
the advance elements. 

By then, too, the trucks were full of 
women. A French girl would burst out 
of the crowds lining the street and run 
up to the tailgate of one of the trucks. 
The men in the truck would reach down, 
grasp her under her arms and swing her 
aboard, screaming. By that time there 
was no shortage of wine, either. 

The closer we approached the Ile de 
la Cité the louder the cheering became 


and finally it seemed as if the sound was 


One of the lesser dangers of riotous celebration was occasional German sniper fire 
This picture, by a Signal Corps photographer was at the Place de la Concorde 
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almost tangible, as if we were rolling 
along in a tunnel of noise. Nearly every 
body in Paris, it seemed, was jammed 
along that broad avenue, waving hats 
and handkerchiefs and here and there a 
little Tricolor, crying and yelling their 
heads off. 
toes to throw at us, but they threw plenty 
of flowers. 


The Parisians had no toma 
The hood of our jeep was 
covered with petals and the floor was 
slippery with crushed blossoms 


UDDENLY, from behind us, there 
was a new burst of cheering and 
You hear the crowd 
cheering and then the chee: 1g would 


laughter could 
turn to roars of laughter, as if a comedian 
were touring the column, like Emmett 
Kelly in the grand parades at the circus. 

The comedian turned out to be a fat, 
nearly hysterical brigadier general, his 
face underneath his polished steel helmet 
livid with wrath. His uniform shirt was 
plastered to his body with perspiration 
and there was a brilliant splotch of scar- 
let tomato over his stomach and a flower 
stuck madly out of the neat camouflage 
net cover of his shining helmet. He was 
standing up in his jeep 

Get those goddam women out of 
those goddam trucks!” he was yelling 
over and over again, in a high, cracked 
Goddamit, get 
women out ol 


Where's the 


mander? 


voice those goddam 
those goddam trucks! 
goddam company 


Where's an officer?” 


com 


I didn’t recognize the plump brigadier 
as one of the division’s general officers, 
but I gave him a nice snappy salute, any 
how. He was so completely lost in his 
own overwhe lming anger that he didn’t 
even see me. His jeep passed mine and 
is the mob ahead caught sight of him, 
standing there in his jeep and screaming, 
with his flower wobbling gaily, they 
burst into roars of laughter. The louder 
he yelled, it seemed, the harder the 
Parisians 


I ney 


was or what he adquarters he represented, 


aughed. 
er found out who the brigadier 
and I am still sorry for him in a way. 
here he was, hot and plump and angry, 
spoiling what surely must have been one 
of the most notable davs of his life, try 
ing to accomplish something which really 
didn’t matter, after all 
trying to make us 


Possibly he was 
look military so that 
we should compare well with LeClerc’s 
men. I wonder if he ever regrets it 
Chen, unexpectedly, we were crossing 
a bridge and on the Ile de la Cité, bang 
in the middle of the great square before 
Notre Dame. The trucks were pulling 
dk wn side streets and the tre Ops were un 
loading and there was a vast turmoil as 
the company oflhcers tried to form their 
platoons and keep order 
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| he square 


Two impulsive Parisians vent their hate on a painting of Der Fihrer with 
gestures that tell what they would like to do to their tormentor of four long years. 


was filled with people—Free French ofh 
cers and men, all laughing and crying; 
men of the FFI, the Underground fight 
ers carrying rifles slung across their ci 
vilian-shirted shoulders; French nurses 
wearing white caps and red-crossed arm 
bands; priests, nuns, gendarmes, some 
how miraculously in uniform and look- 
ing exactly like gendarmes; war corre 
spondents; pretty girls wearing their hair 
piled high on their heads, their gaily 
printed dresses billowing bell-like about 
them; and just plain people. Everybody 
was laughing or shouting or crying, or 
all three 

Now the mob in the square was yell 
ing, except that the noise had an ugly 
edge to it. The FFI were hauling truck 
loads of German prisoners through the 
square and into the courtyard of the 
Palais de Justice. The Germans, officers 
for the most part, stood sullenly, like 
cattle in the trucks moving slowly 
through the square. ‘Those standing near 
the tailgates of the trucks looked fright 
ened and pale, and many of them had 
been hit by flying stones and bottles and 
were bleeding from cuts about their 
heads. It wasn’t particularly pleasant, 
although I could understand how the 
French felt about things, when a stone 
would hit solidly, crumpling a German, 
and the crowd yelled in pleasure. Inside 
the courtyard, when the Germans were 
unloaded, Frenchmen would leap for 
ward and spit at them 


FTER WATCHING for a few 
minutes, I set out to find Lindner. 
A couple of minutes of trying to push 


through the crowd convinced me that 
the job was almost impossible, and I re- 
turned to my jeep to find the battalion 
executive officer waiting for me. He 
couldn't find Lindner either, but he had 
got some radio messages telling him of 
the situation. 

The 3d Battalion was ordered to hold 
the Ile de la Cité. The other battalions 
of the regiment were assigned sectors on 
the left bank. The Germans were still 
holding out in some sections of the city, 
particularly near the Senate, according 
to the FFI. The Blind 2d French was 
sending along some tanks to blow them 
out. There was fairly stiff fighting in 
the Place de la Concorde, some sniping 
on the left bank under FFI control and a 
good deal of mortar fire coming from 
near the Senate. That was all the execu- 
tive officer knew, and having told me he 
left to try and organize the defense of 
the island. 

So there we were, the 3d Battalion, 
12th commanded by Ken 
Lindner, a graduate of the Senior High 
School at Allentown, Pennsylvania, hold 


Infantry, 


ing the Ile de la Cité and guarding the 
cathedral of Notre Dame. 

Knowing the executive, I set out to 
find the rifle company command posts 
so I could him the information 
when he returned. A few yards away 
from my jeep, I bumped into a distracted 
sergeant who asked me for God's sake to 
say something in French to these people. 
I followed the sergeant to a cluster of 
civilians gathered in 


give 


a doorway and 
elbowed my way through. In the center 
of the mob was a sweating light-machine 
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gun crew, trying to set up its gun and 
line up its field of fire. The Frenchmen 
thought this was absurd. They laughed 
and joked and every time a gun-crew 
member tried to wave them away, some 
Frenchman would hand him a bottle. 

My French was miserable, but I re 
member having made a gallant try. 

“Pour Lamour de Dieu,” | shouted, 
hoping that 1 wasn’t blaspheming in 
front of all these good Catholic French 
men, “Allez! Il faut que les soldats 
shootay. Comprennez? Allez, s'il vous 
plait, pour l'amour de Dieu!” This must 
have made a great hit with the crowd, 
for they cheered me with a right good 
will. The sergeant looked at me curi 
ously, shrugged his shoulders and lit a 
cigarette. So did the gun crew. I went 
away. The same thing happened at the 
first mortar position | came to, set up in 
the doorway of a druggist’s shop. 

The crowd around the mortar had 
waited until the thing was set up on its 
bipod. Then they had crammed the 
muzzle full of flowers. I didn’t try to 
say anything to that crowd and after a 
little while | gave up completely. If the 
Germans had attacked us, they would 
have had to fight their way through the 
Frenchmen first before they could get 
to us. 

Pushing and shoving my way through 
the crowd back to the cathedral square 
I began to realize that the battalion was 
falling apart before my eyes. One of the 
rifle company commanders wandered by 
with his first sergeant. They stopped 
me and asked if I had seen their light 
mortar section, and when I said [ hadn't, 
they wandered off. Yet, somehow, the 
whole thing seemed perfectly natural. 
This was the way to fight a war in Paris 

1 decided to have a look inside the 
Palais de Justice. The trucks, loaded 
with Germans, were still coming into the 
courtyard, and the FFI were hustling the 
prisoners down into the cellars of the 
building. Most of the Germans were 
officers, probably staff johnnies and rear 
area types who decided to hell with it 
rather than try to get out along with the 
combat troops. 

In the cellars of the Palais de Justice 
I got something of a jolt. The place 
smelled of Germans. In case that sounds 
odd, I ought to explain that the Germans 
we had been fighting ever since Nor 
mandy had their own peculiar aroma 
—compound of sour rye bread, cheap to 
bacco, and hair oil. Taking over a pill- 
box or a farmhouse, you could always 
tell if the Germans had been there re 
cently by that smell. I had always 
thought that the smell resulted from lack 
of bathtubs in the field, cheap field- 


ration cigarettes and cheap hair oil. Con 
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sequently | was surprised that the cell 
blocks downstairs, filled with desk-borne 
Germans, smelled. 

All of the prisoners were yelling and 
talking loudly when | got downstairs. 
The place was jammed with German 
brass, from the knotted gold-cord shoul 
der straps of general officers to the silver 
lace shoulder loops of captains and 
lieutenants. 


HE FFI MAN, or Fifi, as they were 

called, on guard at the entrance to 
the main cell yelled for silence and the 
Germans shut up cold. When I walked 
in they snapped to attention—even the 
generals—they were that scared. | felt a 
little silly, looking at the Germans as 
though they were monkeys, and so I said, 
“At Ease,” in English. They all started 
chattering again. A handsome young 
fellow with a major’s shoulder loops 
gave me a stiff salute and asked, in a 
perfect Oxford accent, whether the 
Frenchmen were going to shoot them or 
whether they were under the protection 
of the United States Army. The major 
looked almost exactly like the late Leslie 
Howard. As soon as he spoke, an older 
colonel also asked me, again in perfect 
British English, whether I could tell 
them anything of their fate. 

“Nobody's going to get shot around 
here so far as I know,” I told the colonel. 
“Probably the French Army will take 
over from the FFI as soon as things settle 
down.” Then I got mad at all these 
rear-area soldiers, standing around in 
their tidy uniforms and polished boots 
and fawning at me. “On the other 
hand,” I said, “whatever happens until 
then is strictly up to the boys who are 
running the show right now. Maybe if 
they get mad enough, they won't wait 
for the Army.” 

“You're joking, Captain,” said the 
major who looked like Leslie Howard. 
“You Americans always the jokers are, 
but you know you always observe the 
laws of war and play fair, not so?” His 
grin was so cheery that for a moment I 
found myself grinning back at him, and 
as soon as I grinned, all the other Ger 
mans began to grin too. 

“You stupid jerks,” I said. All that 
sudden grinning got me down, and | 
walked out, a dim and shabby picture of 
the United States Infantry officer, scow] 
ing dreadfully. The Fifi at the door 
looked at me, grinned, and spat in the 
direction of the Germans 


UTSIDE AGAIN in the square, I 
found things as badly fouled up as 
A column of LeClerc’s tanks had 
clanked in, presumably to give us sup- 
port in covering the bridges. Or maybe 


ever. 


we were supposed to support them. 
[here was no longer much rifle fire, 
but every now and then there was a loud 
crash as a mortar shell slapped into the 
ground. 

Leaning against one of the French 
tanks was Billy Morrisette, the 3d Bat 
talion’s artillery liaison ofhcer. We de 
cided that we would take a walk. All the 
wine I'd had during the ride in town was 
wearing off, and | wanted some more. 
So did Morrisette, and we figured that 
the left bank was the place to look. 

Neither of us had ever been to Paris 
before, so we didn’t know which was the 
left bank. It depended on whether you 
looked up or down the Seine, as we fig 
ured it out. After a while we were able 
to stop a Frenchman long enough to ask 
him how we could get to La Rive 
Gauche, and anon we were across the 
river and walking up a narrow street. 
There weren’t any other Americans 
about and neither of us knew where we 
were going. Before we'd got half a block, 
that didn’t matter. Morrisette was a tall, 
blond Virginian and he had grown a 
huge General John Bell Hood mustache 
which swept out past his cheeks in two 
splendid arcs. All of a sudden he had 
two lovely French girls hanging onto 
him and a few seconds later we were 
grabbed and shoved into a tiny bar. 

Che place was packed with French 
men, and they were tight to the last man. 
Before we could adjust our eyes to the 
dimly lighted interior, the French girls 
had obtained two water glasses full of 
champagne. Every time we raised our 
glasses to take a sip of wine, the French 
men cheered and laughed 

“Zey have hide dziz champagne seence 
Nanteen Hondare Fourtee,” a little man 
yelled into my ear, “johs for dzis day.” 
The tobacco smoke, the heat, and the 
water glasses full of champagne worked 
wonders. Presently I forgot all about the 
3d Battalion, Lindner, whom I hadn't 
seen all day, and the war. This, I fig 
ured, was La Rive Gauche for sure. 

No sooner had Morrisette and I man 
aged to escape from that first bar—the 
French girls seem to have disappeared 
--than we were hustled bodily into an 
other, only a few doors up the street. 
The same routine was repeated—more 
yelling and cheering, more foul cigarette 
smoke, and more champagne which zey 
had hidden seence Hondare 
Fourtee. 


Nanteen 


Three bars later, after a couple of 
quickie switches from champagne to co 
gnac and back again, we wandered out 
into the street for a breath of fresh air 
We were still the only Americans in 
sight and I began to feel lonely. In the 
meantime, two more French girls had 
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been unable to resist Morrisette’s General 
Hood mustache. 

Suddenly, up at the end of the block, 
a German mortar shell dropped with a 
tremendous crash. All at once the street 
was completely empty except for Mor 
risette and me. And Raymond Duncan. 


. FIRST I thought it was the cham 
Nett and then I realized that I 
must have blown my stack. Right in the 
middle of Paris I'd come down with com 
bat fatigue. It like those trick 
movies, when the Mad Scientist throws 
his test tube on the floor and there is a 
big puff of smoke and there stands Pun 
jab. It was the same thing. 


was 


There was 
the fine, loud blumph! of the mortar 
shell landing, the puff of smoke, and 
then there this character in the 
pinatore ind sandals 

Christ on a mountaintop, 
risette unsteadily 

“My Gawd!” said Mr. Duncan. “Am 
I delighted to see you boys. My Gawd! 
How we've waited for this day. My 
name is Duncan—Raymond Duncan 
and I daresay you've never heard of me. 
But have heard of my 
sisters, Dolly and Isidora 


was 


said Mor 


you must two 
I'm 
a dancer myself when I'm not writing 
poetry. My Gawd! 


dancers. 


It's really good to 
see you. Come and drink a glass of wine 
with mec 

Coming from a man with silver fillets 
bound around his temples and wearing a 
linen toga, the American accent floored 
us. More or less stunned, Morrisette and 


I followed Mr 


It was 


Duncan into his studio 
ind | suppose still is, in one of 
with a 
in the middle ot the 
We barged on in, follow 


those huge old Parisian houses 
sort of gateway 
ground floor 
ing the little man in the leather sandals, 
and prese ntly we were upstairs in a large 
room which looked like a cross between 
a medieval refectory and a little theater 
I have ever since regretted that I was 
fairly bleary by the time we got there 
and can recall practically nothing of our 
visit except that we did have a glass of 
excellent sherry and met a number of 
people, all of whom apparently lived 
around the plac e 
to introduce you to two ot 
liberators,” Mr. Duncan told the 
group They all smiled and nodded and 
we sat down in a little circle around the 
master. Mr 


“I want 
our 


Duncan sat gracefully in 
a sort of Grecian armchair. Presently a 
servant, dressed in a nun’s brown habit, 
br muught in the wine 

Duncan was, and still is so far as I 
know, a man of middle height who 
should never have worn togas. His legs 
were skinny. At the time I knew nothing 
of his background or of his experiences 
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The personal and intimate greeting 
was neither missing nor unappreciated. 


in Greece or of his reputation as an 
eccentric, yet it seemed completely natu 
ral to American wearing 
Greek costume in the middle of Paris on 
Liberation Day. 
the sort of 


run into an 
He looked every inch 
who should be the 
Under 


neath his silvery bangs he had a lean, 


man 
brother of the Duncan sisters. 


ascetic, poetic face. Sitting there in his 
quietly lit studio, drinking his sherry, | 
realized that this was one of those things 
you read about but never do yourself 

Mr. Duncan continued to chat in his 
pec uliar accent, which was sort of a cross 
between pure New Yorkese and Oxford, 
very the vowels. His “My 
sounded like Tallulah Bank 


head's, but his “awfully good to see you’ 


broad on 
Gawd 


came straight from the banks of the Isis 

He told us that he had knitted the 
cloth of his toga and cut the leather for 
his sandals in his studio and that every 
thing in the room was handmade by 
I gathered that he was by 
way of being a Parisian Elbert Hubbard. 

Morrisette, I remember, sat silently by, 


craftsmen 


stroking his mustaches in a detached sort 
of way while Mr. Duncan asked us our 
names and where we came from in the 


States, and how we liked Paris. Some- 
how or other, he got the idea that we 
were both from Philadelphia, although 
neither of us had mentioned that city. 
Suddenly, possibly because things were 
getting completely out of hand in his 
mind, Morrisette lurched to his feet, 
executed a formal, Virginian bow, and 
said that he needed some more fresh air. 
“I am going, also,” he stated gravely to 
the little group gathered to meet us, “to 
find the little boys’ room.” With that he 
disappeared. 

Mr. Duncan, stuck with me, must 
have decided that maybe he should have 
waited for things to settle down a bit 
before meeting the Americans. Anyhow, 
he scurried off and shortly afterward re- 
turned bearing a slim, paper-bound vol- 
ume of his poems. He then borrowed my 
fountain pen and wrote a little note on 
the title page. 

“To Jake Hay,” he wrote in a large 
untidy hand, “who this day delivered me 
from the Germans and long time wait 
ing. And he’s from Philadelphia, too. 
Raymond Duncan.” 

After that I decided that perhaps I'd 
better be getting back to the battalion. 
Mr. Duncan and I shook hands warmly. 

“Vive la France!” | said as I got up to 
leave, and Mr. Duncan said, “Three 
cheers for the American Army and Phil 
adelphia, Pennsylvania!” So we parted, 
never again to meet. 


OMEHOW OR OTHER, I found 
my way back to the Ile de la Cité. 
[he confusion was just as bad as ever, 


so I hadn't missed anything or, for that 
matter, been missed. Morrisette turned 
up late that night and said that Duncan 
had clouded his whole evening. Nothing 
after that meeting, he said, had seemed 
quite real. 

I packed the volume of Mr. Duncan’s 
poems into my musette bag and carried 
it there for the rest of the war. The 
poems did not then, and still do not, 
make any sense to me whatsoever. 

It took approximately three days to get 
the 3d Battalion back into shape after 
Liberation Day, although one ‘girl man 
aged to remain hidden with the antitank 
platoon for a week. Five days later, if 
my dates are not too far off, advance ele 
ments of the 12th Infantry were pushing 
up to the Belgian frontier. 

In Paris, gleaming in shining helmets 
and spotless in pressed uniforms, the 
28th Infantry Division was marching 
down the Avenue de Champs-Elysées. 
That's the picture you always see nowa 
days of the Americans liberating Paris. 
The 28th Division, in column of bat- 
talions in battalion front, with the Arc 
de Triomphe in the background. 
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You Can’t Afford 
to go AWOL 


Lieutenant Colonel Waldon C. Winston 


HEN | assumed command of 2 4 new approach to AWOL—and one that worked—stressed 


truck battalion in September, 

948 re ro re . 
. eS oe gece a a the soldier's out-of-pocket loss of hard-earned money 
September. A summary court was held 
nearly every other day. The accideni 
rate in the unit, 3.97 per 100,000 driven 
miles, was more than double that of the 
post averages. The service rendered by 
the companies was so poor that two men 
were kept busy from 0800 to 1000 daily 
just answering complaints and adjusting 
dispatches. Most of my time also was 
taken up in handling complaints, discuss 
ing disciplinary problems, studying in 
vestigations and other matters affecting 
the efficiency of the battalion. 

The AWOLs were my biggest im 
mediate concern. My unit comprised 
five companies: three Negro and two 
white. The records revealed that 97 out 
of 590 men in the battalion had been 
AWOL | to 6 times (18.13 per cent 
In one company 24.3 per cent had been 
AWOL | to 6 times, that is 1 out of 
every 5.5 men had been AWOL. Among 
attached men the record was worse: 17 
out of 76 men had been AWOL | to 6 
times (22.36 per cent); (detached serv 
ice seems to have a demoralizing influ 
ence upon soldiers 

The situation called for creative and 
constructive measures. It could not be 
corrected by courts-martial alone—that 
had been tried without substantial suc 
cess. Fear of punishment is not a con 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL WALDON C. WIN 
ston, Infantry, a native Missourian, who 
spent many years on duty in such inland 
states as Kansas, Nebraska, South Da 
kota and Kentucky, had the unusual 
distinction for a soldier of spending five 
months on a Japanese whaling ship in the 
Antarctic without once touching land. 
That job was as General MacArthur's 
personal representative to see to it that 
the Japanese observed the whaling re 
strictions imposed upon them by SCAP. 
His Sil of the causes and cures 
for AWOL came through command of 
a transportation truck battalion. He is a 
graduate of the C&GSC and the Officers 
Tank Gunnery School at Fort Knox. 
During the war he served with a num- 
ber of armored units in this country and 
went to the Pacific Theater with an 
Amphibian Tractor Battalion. He is now 
stationed at Fort Benning. 
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YOU CANT AFFOR 


FINANCIAL LOSS FOR ONE (1) DAY 


it: 1 day's POY 
Recruit: y 


*Forfeit pay by 


Total 
2.67 


Private: 1 day s POY 
*Forfeit pay by CM sentence 


Total 
3.00 


Private Ist Class: 1 day's pay 
*Forfeit pay by CM sentence 


Total 


*3 days’ confi 
3 days’ forfeiture of pay. 

Financial loss increase 
iongevity Pay- 

You 
agencies. 


You pay for all expenses of guard 


your proper station 


structive deterrent to wrongdoing. A 
weak-kneed commander can throw the 
book at men so often that they become 
case-hardened and all sense of 
shame in their offenses or pride in being 
a soldier 


k ye 


There are numerous approaches and 
solutions to the AWOL problem. From 
examination of individual records, it ap 
peared that most of the routine formulae 
had been applied in my battalion with 
out much success 

I conferred with my battalion staff, 
company commanders and all first-three 
graders, reviewing the seriousness of the 
situation. Also, l canvassed other post 
agencies for ideas. 

I received a lot of suggestions and 
considered them all. But none quite fit 
my ¢ I concluded that the AWOL 
problem needed a “New Look.” I re 
called that the recruiting service empha 


ise. 


sizes income during a man’s years of 
service, and financial benefits to be ex 
pected upon retirement. That was my 
clue! YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO GO 
AWOL! 

We drew up our plans 

At troop information programs a pay 
day folder, captioned YOU CAN'T AF 
FORD TO GO AWOL, was explained 
to all men, and at the end of the month 
each man received a copy of the folder 
with his pay. (The copy used in the 
folder is reproduced in the boxes on this 
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D TO GO AWOL! 


nement at hard labor 


s with higher grade and 


ment 
pay for rewards to civilians oF law enforce 


AWOL 
AWOL 


$ 2.50 
12.50 
15.00 


13.35 
16.02 


15.00 
18.00 


converted to 


*Pay as Sgt with 9 years’ service 
Allowance for quarters 
Pay as recruit & allotment 


Difference per month 


EXAMPLE 


1 Mar 48 to 5 Mar 48 
Loss of 5 days poy 
*Reduced to Private 
Forfeit $40.00 by Special CM 


AWOL 2 May 48 to 5 May 48 
Loss of 4 days 
Forfeit $25.00 


ly 48 

WOL 3 July 48 to 18 Ju y 

: Loss of 16 days poy 
Conf at hard labor 30 days 
Forfeit $40.00 by Summary CM 


AWOL 1 Sept 48 to 3 Sept 48 
Loss of 3 days Poy i 
Forfeit $20.00 by Summary 


Total losses and forfeitures 


pay 
by Summary CM 


$170.25 
114.25 | 
~ 56.00 





6 times $56. 
s returning you to 


page. Please note that the new pay scale 
is not used.) 

On page 1, financial loss for one day 
of AWOL is shown (based on MCM 
1949). This includes one day lost plus 
maximum courts-martial forfeiture for a 
recruit, private, and private first class. 
Financial loss of $15.00 for a recruit in 
creases with higher grade and longevity 
pay. In addition, AWOLs must pay for 
rewards to civilians or law enforcement 
agencies, including the expenses of 
guards who return them to their station. 

On page 2, under “Other Punish 
ments and Penalties,” were listed: Con 
finement at hard labor, restriction, reduc 
tion, AWOL time must be made up, al 
lotment stoppage after ten days results 
in pay confusion, dishonorable dis 
charge, bad conduct discharge, adminis 
trative discharge under ARs 615-368 and 
615-369, embarrassment in home town 
when reward notices are posted or the 
individual is apprehended, loss of chance 
for advancement, possible loss of benefits 
under GI Bill of Rights. 

On page 3 of the pay day folder was an 
individual example from records of the 
unit, showing actual financial loss to 
Sergeant John Q. Doe of $541.61 from 
1 March 1948 to 1 September 1948. 

Page 4 illustrates that “Good Service 
Pays Off” with retirement benefits after 
twenty years. The value of retirement 
pay is based on life expectancy of twen 


Difference for 6 months’ period above 


Total financial loss 


$336.00 
$541.61 


Pages 1 and 3 of the folder passed 
out to each man with his pay. 


ty-nine years after retirement, PX and 
commissary privileges, medical expenses 
and allowances, availability of the Old 
Soldiers’ Home, funeral expenses paid 
by the Government, and pension to de- 
pendents after death. 


T THE SAME TIME I had posters 

with the caption “You Cannot Af- 
ford AWOL!” posted on all bulletin 
boards. 

This poster pictures a soldier going 
into the post office with a handful of 
greenbacks, and asks the question, “If 
you were AWOL, would you be willing 
to buy a money order for $15.00 each 
morning of your absence and mail it back 
to your unit?” These posters showed the 
AWOL smartly dressed. It is my opin 
ion that an AWOL in uniform, clever 
enough to escape apprehension, would 
dress smartly. It is my belief that a 
Negro soldier is more impressed with a 
poster of a Negro soldier than he is of 
one showing a white soldier, or vice 
versa. The same premise might well 
apply to pin-up girls, too—a dusky belle 
for the Negro barracks, and Dorothy 
Lamour for the other barracks. 

In October, | had four skits prepared 
and presented at troop information pro- 
grams by thespians drawn from person- 
nel of my unit. These skits required 
about five or ten minutes and were pre- 
sented successively, one per week. Color 
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OTHER PUNISHMENTS AND PENALTIES 


1. Confinement at hard labor 

2. ichi | 
Restriction tO prescribed limits 

K Reduction in rank. 


4. AWOL time m 
enlistment. 








5. Stoppages in all 


sulting in Pay mix-up 


6. Dishonorable discharge 
7 
- Bad conduc discharge 


8. Administrotiy 


ps s5a0n e discharge under 


Pages 2 and 4 of the folder passed 


out to each man with his pay. 


It 
didn’t matter whether the soldiers were 
black or white. 

[he plot of Skit No. | is based on an 
actual payday incident when the soldier, 
now a recruit, could not understand why 
he received only $10.00. In the skit he 
wants to see the company commander, 
who informs him that his pay is cor 
rect. Using the chart, “AWOL Cost,” 
the company commander shows him the 
folly of his unofficial absence—a “bust,” 
court-martial, difference in pay because 
of reduction in grade, and the sheriff's 
reward for bringing him back to the 
Army. 


line in the skits was no distinction. 


N EXTRACT from Skit No. 4 em- 
phasizes how friendly advice and 
understanding may be helpful in pre 
venting AWOLs. This skit deals with a 
AWOL, 
who receives counsel from his first ser 
geant, an old soldier, has seen 
young soldiers make this mistake during 
recruit training. 


homesick recruit, about to go 


who 


First SERGEANT: You young soldiers of 
today have come into an army that is very 
much different than when I enlisted. You 
have good quarters, larger PXs, and a career 
system which guarantees promotion to those 
men who qualify themselves. In short, you 
have everything! 

Recruit Jones: (Nods doubtfully 

F. S.: Years ago there was a young sol 
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ust b 
© made up ot the end of your 


Otments after 10 da 


AR 615.368 ond 


GOOD SERVICE PAYs OFF 


1. RET 
IREMENT BENEFITS AFTER 20 YEARS OF SERVICE 


We NK. C. Retirement pa 


D. Retirement Pay for 


E. Tot 


3. Medical expenses or gl! 


A.A 
verage grade at retirement 


8 
Life expectancy at retirement 


al retirement Poy expected 


2. PX & Commissary Priv 


Sergeant 
29 years 


y for life Per mo, .. $74.75 


ife per yr. $897.00 
$26,013.00 


leges 


Owoances. 


4 Fune al expe ses paid by Gove 
er 


5. Pension to depende 


6. Availability of Old 


dier in my outfit who went AWOL. Finally, 
when he realized his mistake and prepared 
to return, he was arrested on & front 
porch of his own home by military police. 
He was the first AWOL in his unit for a 
long time. 

R. J.: What happened then? 

F. S.: Well, he was tried for AWOL. 
He could have been tried for desertion 

(Starts nervously 

F. S.: He spent a lot of time in the Gl 
Hotel. You know what a GI Hotel is, don’t 
your 

R. J.: Isn’t it the stockade? 

F. S.: That’s right. People who go there 
aren’t sent for a rest cure, or anything like 
that. Everything they do is on the double. 
Everyone is silent while eating. No talk 
ing, no joking, is allowed. Some more for 
tunate guests are issued “idiot sticks.” They 
have the distinctive pleasure of touring the 
post on foot, jabbing away at stray bits of 
paper. 

R. J.: That doesn’t sound so good. 

F.S.: Well, it’s certainly embarrassing, 
but it’s the first time you go through the 
gate that hurts. This young soldier was 
marched by the guard—down the main 
street of the post—to the gates of the stock 
ade. On starting out he had thought 
“This won't be so bad.” But when he met 
some of his former buddies who acted 
as if they didn’t know him, his attitude 
changed. And when he saw his regimental 
commander, for whom he had the greatest 
respect, he was overcome with shame. He 
couldn't even salute. He wasn’t permitted 
to. He was a prisoner! 

R. J. Shifts uneasily): What happened 
next? 

F.S.: Well, as if all this shame wasn’t 
enough, when he reached the guardhouse 


nts after your death 


Soldiers Home 


and before they would let him enter the 
gate—the guard escorting him shouted very 
loudly: “Corporal of the guard—one pris 
oner!” The corporal of the guard shouted 
back: “Turn him in!” Boy, they can say 
that so-o-o-0 loud! It seems that the young 
soldier learned a lesson and never went 
AWOL again. However, came the date for 
discharge, two more months were added to 
his enlistment in order to fulfill his contract 
with the Government. All of this hap 
pened because of youthful indiscretions 


N 29 September 1948, the post 

commander published a letter con 
cerning “Military Appearance and Con 
duct” to be addressed to each soldier 
leaving the post on furlough and to be 
attached to all furlough orders 
paragraph States: 


[he first 


Your actions determine the attitude 
which the public will take toward you as an 
individual member of the Army and toward 
the Army as a whole. 

The last paragraph states: 

Misbehavior which brings discredit on 
the military service or failure to correct such 
behavior will result in disciplinary action as 
provided in the Articles of War. 

This letter of the general was imple 
mented in my battalion by additional 
instructions to soldiers on furlough. A 
company officer was required to explain 
to each soldier what to do in case of 
emergency, the date of return, and how 
to conduct himself. 
the implementing 


The soldier signed 
instructions which 
were certified by the officer who con 
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This Pfc. went AWOL for the first time 


See for yourself! 


Nermol poy of a Pfc. for 


the month of Sept 1948 
Base Poy $90.00 
$6 50 


$2.00 


Inswrance 
loundry 


Totol deductions 


Net poy 





AWOL( cx 


the first five doys of Sept 


Reduced to Rct. for being AWOL 
5 doys (1-5 Sept.) 

Payday 30 September 1948 

Pay dve HAYNES 


$62.50 


Wt cost this soldier $18.00 per doy to go AWOL! 


Can you afford to pay that price? 


Con he offord to go AWOL? . . . 


See for yourself in dollars and 
cents the cost of going AYVOL 


Loss of Pay as Pfc. $15.00 


Loss of 2/3 pay for one 


month as Ret. 50.00 


Sheriff's reward 25.00 


Costs & Forfeitures $90.00 





One of the “You Can't 
ducted the interview The Signe d paper 
was placed in the company file. 

After a soldier had been carried more 
than twenty-four hours AWOL on the 
morning report, 
his next of kin stating that Private Doe 
was AWOL and subject to severe disci 


a letter was written to 


plinary action. In the event of 
the next of kin was advised to 


emer 
gency 


contact the unit through the Red Cross. 


ONCURRENT with the presenta 
tion of AWOL skits, other ap 


proaches to the problem were tested. 
After interviews by company command 
ers and disciplinary action initiated, all 
first-time AWOLs were persona!iy inter 
viewed by the bai.! sumander. My 
primary interest was to determine why 
men go AWOI 
member of the unit could be stimulated 
to do his best. 
taken promptly if the fault rested with 
any officer of the unit. Comments on 
the following cases are representative 
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to determine how each 


Corrective action was 


Afford AWOI 





.” posters. 


I asked the lieutenant for a half-day pass 
He told me to see Master Sergeant Smith 
The sergeant turned down my request. My 
father and grandfather live near the post 
and both of them were sick. 


I don't like this post. I don’t like my 
company, and I don’t like my surroundings; 


so | went AWOL. 


I have a wife and two kids. I was mar- 
ried to her in March 1945. I put in for 
family allowance, and it was disapproved 
because of a former, common-law wite who 
was getting my allotment. When I returned 
from overseas in April 1948, my wife owed 
a debt, and I went to work to pay this off 


I found it difficult to get readjusted to 
Army life. I tried to get quarters on the 
post and failed. I had financial troubles 
which resulted in family quarrels. After 
one of these quarrels, my wife left me. I 
got drunk and followed her. 


I was in the station hospital. They gave 
me a pass but wouldn’t give me my money. 


I was on furlough when three members 
of my family burned to death. The Red 


Cross office was not open at the time. [This 
man was severely burned in an attempt to 
save his family and was hospitalized upon 
return to the unit.] 


I was broke. I had no funds to buy gro- 
ceries for my wife and child. I stayed home 
and got odd jobs—raked leaves. I was on 
DS to the mae and bakers’ school and had 
not been paid. I did not go back to my com- 
pany commander before leaving the post. 


I just went downtown and forgot to come 
back—kept putting it off, planned to return 
but just didn’t get around to it. 


HESE CASES are typical and il- 

lustrate in part why some men go 
AWOL. Solutions to specific problems 
have not been included in this discus- 
sion. However, about fifty per cent of 
AWOLs can be traced to financial difh- 
culties of married soldiers who have sev- 
eral dependents. These economic prob- 
lems and the feeling of insecurity are 
not conducive to sound judgment and 
best of relationships within the unit. 


HE AWOL campaign for October, 
November and December 1948 in- 
dicated that incidence of AWOLs was 
reduced about forty per cent. Examina- 
tion of records shows that AWOLs usu- 
ally occur during the first ten days of 
the month, and appear to increase upon 
change of command. In my unit, there 
was no difference in the incidence of 
AWOLs among colored and white 
troops. However, it was noted that Ne- 
groes average 3-5 days AWOL and re 
turn. White men stay away much longer, 
and many are brought back under guard. 
Results of our efforts proved again 
that “an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” For example 

1) Ten minutes at troop information 
program, devoted to the AWOL prob 
lem, reduced AWOLs about 40 per cent. 

2) One hour monthly in safety meet- 
ings reduced the accident rate from 3.97 
in September to 0.78 in November and 
1.03 in December. 

3) One and a half hours of close 
supervision during early morning dis 
patch reduced complaints almost to zero. 
Company officers were present when 
vehicles were dispatched. 

4) A survey of the entire battalion 
revealed exactly how many men were 
interested and qualified to attend service 
schools—and they expectantly awaited 
their turn to go. 

5) Our studies indicated a definite 
relationship between AWOL, accidents, 
and courts-martial. 


N MY OPINION, the conduct of 
officers and enlisted men reflects, to 
a certain degree, the interest and super- 
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vision of their superiors. Lack of under- 
standing, initiative and imagination, and 
indifference contribute to a high AWOL 
rate. Once, when I asked why a certain 
enlisted man went AWOL, the first 
sergeant replied: “I don’t know; I didn’t 
go into that.” 

Company commanders and company 
officers have not concerned themselves 
enough with enlisted men’s problems. 
“If he hangs himself by getting court 
martialed, that’s his problem.” In some 
cases officers are not prepared psycho- 
logically and administratively to solve 
this problem. A few are indifferent to 
their responsibility. How many com 
manding officers know the number of 
their men who have been AWOL? 
Court-martialed? Have personal prob 
lems? Attended service schools? How 
many commanders have adopted pre- 
ventive measures against AWOLs? 

A soldier expects to find security with- 
in the unit to which he is assigned. He 
does not find it! There is a lack of inter 
est in his problems. Finally, he is unable 
to face his new responsibilities. The 
romance and excitement of being a sol 
dier no longer appeal to him, and he 
seeks the comfort and security of home 
and family by going AWOL. 

Some cases start with the recruiting 
officer who should place more emphasis 
on insurance—and allotments! Careers 
and schooling are offered to men with 
AGCT scores too low to qualify them 
for schools. If he possessed the initiative 
and professional acumen of a Philadel 
phia lawyer, he wouldn't have joined the 
Army. I say this advisedly, because I 
am speaking of the potential problem 
soldier. Before our erstwhile civilian has 
been in the service six months he may 
have been disciplined, even court-mat 
tialed, several times. He becomes dis 
illusioned when he thinks of what he 
thought the recruiting officer told him 
One man I| know enlisted for water trans 
portation and was sent to China. Return 
ing to the States, he thought surely he 
would be kept with a port or harbor 
detachment, but instead he was sent 
to Fort Benning. His comment was, “I 
guess that’s just another one of those 
recruiting stories.” 

When the recruiting officer signs a 
contract with the soldier he in effect 
gives the American public certain assur 
ances, one of which is that the Army 
builds character. You and I and every 
officer in the United States Army, in 
effect, are underwriters of that contract. 
Have we lived up to our part of the con 
tract? Has the AWOL lived up to his 
part? Certain specific records provide 
the emphatic answer. 
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aff Ota 
AWOL 
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MONEY ORDERS 


Ee 


if you were “AWOL” would you be 
willing to buy o Money Order for 
$15.00 each morning of your absence 


and mail it back to your uit? 


You can forfeit five days’ pay for each 
doy AWOL 

Reference: Manval For Courts-Martiol 
1949 Toble of Maxi 


mum Punishments (pege 134) 








Another of the “You Can't Afford AWOL” posters 


HE ROLE of the company com 

mander is to create in his men a 
spirit of confidence, a general feeling of 
well-being and friendship, security and 
thrift. Who gives personal and financial 
advice to the soldier when he needs it? 
If company officers don’t do it they are 
failing in their duty. In some cases com 
pany officers actually “unsell” men on 
government insurance. If they don’t a 
few unscrupulous insurance salesmen 
authorized on the post will “twist their 
policies.” Should there be a challenge to 
my statement, I invite you to check a few 
individual records and form your own 
conclusions. I have discovered cases in 
and out of my unit where officers, rank 
ing as high as major, have not raised 
their voices—or used their authority to 
correct an indiscreet enlisted man in a 
situation which led directly to courts 
martial—and the guardhouse. As a mem 
ber of a certain court-martial I could 
form but one conclusion: If the officer 
who filed the charges had performed his 


duty as an officer it would not have been 
necessary for the man to be tried 


EN GO AWOL for many and 

varied reasons. New recruits may 
find it difficult to get adjusted te Army 
life. The warmth and friendship found 
in the Army not so long ago seems to be 
lacking today There is 
This 
need may be fulfilled to a great extent by 
building esprit de corps within the unit. 
Some recruits live a life of frustration for 
the first few months in the service and 
need counsel and guidance in getting 
adjusted. Replacements are delayed at 
several different installations, during 
which time there is little for them to do. 
In one case a soldier had been in four 
different posts in less than six months. 
Did I say “soldier”? He had scarcely 
been afforded the opportunity of being a 
soldier, exc ept to wear the uniform. 


in some units. 
need for more unit hospitality. 


Personal problems arise, and compe- 
tent counsel is not provided, for example, 
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in preparation of allotments. It is the 
direct responsibility of the unit com 
mander not only to provide counsel in 
personal problems but to arrange for 
interviews which a soldier may require 
in highly technical problems; i.e., law, 
insurance, allotments, etc. He should 
be sent to the personnel officer, judge 
advocate, or chaplain. Obviously, the 
unit commander should provide these 
experts with complete records in so far as 
possible. However, let's be realistic about 
this matter. For example, the judge 
advocate is pressed for time reviewing 
soldiers’ records after they have been 
messed up, resulting in courts-martial. 

The challenge is more direct! Are you 
going to do your job, or must I do it for 
you, and vice versa. Have you personally 
checked each service record with the 
individual soldier against his leaves, al 
lotments, payrolls, statements of charges, 
courts-martial orders? Have you called 
the judge advocate to see how many 
cases are piled up for review, how many 
cases pending on enlisted men—and offi 
cers, too? And don’t forget the chaplain! 


HE SOLDIER must be convinced 
that his services are needed. In a 
unit of 120-150 men there is no reason 
for individual identity to be lost. A man 
should be shown that his job is impor 
tant and that he is needed 
The breaking of organizational ties 
by transfer or detached service should 
be avoided except as a temporary expedi 
ent. Frequent transfers make a man feel 
unwanted. In my there 
higher incidence of AWOLs among men 
They feel that they 
in the Army. There is 
little about DS status to engender a high 
state of morale 
In a book about Frederick the Great 
I read that “He gathered recruits from 


unit was a 
on detached service. 
are “orphans” 


hostile countries; he granted amnesty 


to deserters, he even enrolled prison 


These, by “resolution and 
magnetism in the commander, together 


ers of war 


with training and discipline in troops,” 
welded force 


which overcame terrible difficulties. 


were into a_ successful 

Courses in leadership down to com 
pany level for officers and for all first 
three graders would contribute greatly 
to better understanding of current prob 
lems. Somewhere, relationship between 
the commander and the soldier has be 
come inert—each his own 
—resulting in impaired morale and moti 
vation on the part of leaders 


man 1s on 


Aggressive preventive measures—not 
necessarily courts-martial—will reduce 
AWOLs and disciplinary action. Courts 
martial should be the last resort and not 
the first line of action. 
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The Negro Infantryman 


Brigadier General C. T. Lanham 


When it’s live or die, men come to understand that the color of 


skin has nothing to do with loyalty and fighting heart 


ROM. the infantryman’s point of 

view any question that faces the 
Army should be resolved on the basis of 
whether it will help the infantry and the 
other combat arms win the fight. This is 
so simple that we often lose sight of it. 
Yet close analysis of almost any top-level 
decision will show that this question is 
answered (even though it was unasked) 
in favor of the combat arms. 

The Department of the Army has re- 
cently announced a policy that gives the 
Negro soldier increased opportunity for 
advancement and may result in the 
eventual abolishment of racial segrega 
tion. There are many sides to this sub- 
ject, but the issue is actually whether the 
elimination of segregation will help the 
ground arms win the fight. 

For that reason The Journat believes 
that the following personal testimony of 
one white officer is pertinent evidence. 
General Lanham prepared this statement 
talk which he delivered many 
months ago over radio station WMCA 
in New York City for the American 
Council on Race Relations. At the time 
he prepared the statement the experi- 
ences of the war were still very close to 
all of us and combat men spoke plainly 
and realistically of what they knew and 
didn't know. This gives added value to 
General Lanham's statement. 


as a 


Y FIRST CONTACT with the 
Negro soldier in combat came in 
the Normandy breakthrough, one of the 
battles “of the west. Combat 
Command A of the great 2d Armored 
Division and my regiment, the 22d In 
fantry of the 4th Infantry Division, were 
selected as a special task force to rupture 
the deep German position just south of 
St. Lé, drive a number of miles to the 
east, and there seize and hold a defensive 
flank, while the hole we made was wid- 
ened and exploited to allow Patton's 
army to pour through. Along with vari- 
ous supporting units, we were given two 
Negro truck companies. They were not 
special; they were not hand-picked; they 
were just plain, ordinary soldiers like all 
the rest of us, sweating out a job that 
was going to be long, hard, dirty, and 
bloody. 


dec isive 


There was a current of misgiving 
about these companies. Would they be 
able to take it? Would they quit when 
the going got tough? Would they carry 
us where we had to be carried? Would 
they bring the stuff up to us—the stuff 
that spells the difference between victory 
and defeat? After all, they were service 
troops—not line troops. They were not 
really trained for this sort of operation 
—an operation that would carry them 
into, through, and beyond the German 
armies of the west. To these questions 
there were all manner of answers before 
the fight. But after the fight, there was 
only one answer: They were swell. They 
not only did their job superbly well but 
they helped us to do ours in the wild 
melee that raged day and night in our 
battle zone for a week. 

We moved to our jump-off positions 
secretly by night. All night we drove by 
tortuous roads in complete blackout. 
Shortly after daylight, we struck the 
enemy with the full weight of our mech- 
anized and motorized strength. We 
roared into battle with everything that 
could roll. All that day and all that night 
we rolled and fought our way toward 
our appointed objective. As daylight 
neared confusion mounted. Our columns 
clogged in endless trafic jams, bogged 
down in bomb craters, crawled through 
detours over broken fields, struggled 
across improvised stream crossings. All 
around us the night erupted with flaming 
towns. German artillery and bombs 
added to the confusion. Every once in a 
while a huge German tank would pound 
out of the darkness and cut into our col- 
umn, thinking it his. Running fights 
ebbed and flowed about us. As daylight 
broke we were literally cheek by jowl 
with the German—in the same villages, 
in the same fields, in the same hedge- 
rows, in the same farmyards. A hundred 
sporadic fights broke out—to the front, 
to the flanks, to the rear, within the col- 
umns, everywhere. 

It was early that morning that I first 
became aware of the fact that our Negro 
truck drivers were leaving their trucks 
and whooping it up after German sol- 
diers all over the landscape. This, I 


might add, is not hearsay. I personally 
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saw it over and over again in the early 
hours of that wild morning. But in addi- 
tion to my personal observation, many 
reports reached me throughout the day 
of the voluntary participation of these 
troops in battle and their gallant con 
duct. 

1 remember speaking to one trium 
phant Negro lad stalking across a field 
with seven Germans in front of him. | 
said, “Son, you'd better look out for the 
game warden. You're one over your 
limit.” He grinned at me and said, 
“Colonel, you know these Krauts are 
scared to death of us”—and then over his 
shoulder, “but they don’t know how 
scared we are of them.” In this observa- 
tion he was correct, not only for himself 
but for most of us. Hunting down 
Krauts became such a sport that morning 
that we had some difficulty getting the 
enthusiastic hunters back to their trucks 
to get us rolling again. 

I could tell you a number of the fine 
things that were reported to me about 
these men by the officers of my regiment. 
But | prefer to stick completely to those 
things | saw with my own eyes, in order 
that there may be no question about 
what I say. 

When we finally parted with those 
companies, it was with the hope that the 
fortunes of battle would bring us to- 
gether again. They won the respect of 
my regiment the hard way; and | might 
say that that much decorated regiment 
did not bestow the accolade of its ap- 
proval lightly. A while later, General 
B. O. Davis came up to see me about 
these companies. I was happy, indeed, 
to tell him of their gallant conduct in one 
of the roughest fights in ETO. 


Y NEXT experience with Negro 
troops in combat began in March 
of 1945 and went through to the end of 
the war. In March, I was transferred to 
the 104th Infantry Division which called 
itself the Timberwolves. And it was in 
March that four Negro platoons, all vol 
unteers, joined us. Let me underscore 
that word, “volunteer,” and let me add 
that in this war or any other war a sol- 
dier who volunteered for the job of 
combat infantryman, was considered 
something of a phenomenon—and well 
he might be. 

We gave these young soldiers some 
two weeks of intensive training on the 
outskirts of Cologne. They had had some 
sort of training before they joined us, but 
we wanted to make sure they knew all 
the tricks of infantry fighting. We as- 
signed our best combat leaders as instruc 
tors. I watched those lads train, and if 
ever men were in dead earnest, they 
were. Their training completed, they 
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joined their regiments. Since Negro of- 
ficers were not furnished, we supplied 
one white platoon leader for each pla- 
toon. These young officers were the best 
we could find. 

And so we crossed the Rhine at 
Remagen, broke out of the restricted 
bridgehead, and drove on toward our 
eventual link-up with the Red Army. 
Since I was assistant division commander 
and since assistant division commanders 
are rather footloose and fancy free, my 
aide and an MP and I would get a rifle 
apiece, a few grenades, and wander 
around to see what the shooting was all 
about. In this fashion I came to see at 
first hand a good many of the fights put 
on by these Negro platoons. I have 
stated many times before, and I am 
happy to state again, that I have never 
seen troops perform more valorously. 

I think to even the most casual ob- 
server it must have been apparent that 
these men were fighting for two things: 
first, to destroy the enemies of their coun- 
try; second, to vindicate their race of the 
charge that Negroes won't fight. I can 
not speak for the conduct in battle of 
Negro troops elsewhere. But of these 
four platoons | state unequivocally—they 
were a glory to their country and to their 
race. 

There are many incidents I could tell 
you of their heroism, but their citations 
tell these things. To my mind, the fol 
lowing modest little incident epitomizes 
their conduct. 

In the approach to the Weser River 
and in forcing the river, we locked in a 
running but costly fight with young Nazi 
diehards—16- and 17-year-old fanatics, 
armed for the most part with rifles with 
telescopic sights. They fought in small 
groups—and they fought skillfully and 
generally to the death. 

A white company and a Negro pla 
toon were across the Weser River when 
| came upon them. They were fighting 
hard to take a town. The Nazi sharp- 
shooters were everywhere; their tele 
scopic rifles were poison. In the approach 
to the town many a man fell with a bul 
let squarely between the eyes. About 
midway through the town in a house-to 
house fight, a Negro soldier, limping 
heavily, came up to me. To my conster 
nation, he halted, came to attention, and 
saluted. One scarcely does that on the 
battlefield. And certainly not in a con 
tested town with telescopic sights looking 
down your throat. But this young man 
was taking no chances with a general, 
battle or no battle. 

He said, “Sir, two Krauts went into 
that house over there.” He pointed to a 
house in a field about a quarter of a mile 
away. We got those Krauts a short while 


later, but that’s another story. I looked 
at this soldier. His hands and arms were 
bloody, his face cut, his uniform ripped 
and torn. One ankle was badly swollen. 
I said, “Son, have you been hit?” He 
smiled and said, “Oh no, sir. I’m okay,” 
and started to limp away. I called him 
back. 

Questioning brought out the fact that 
he had sprained his ankle much earlier 
in the day. | still don’t see how he kept 
going on it. The cuts? Well, he had 
been a Browning automatic rifleman. A 
shot intended for him had struck his 
automatic, split it to pieces, and the 
bullet splash and splinters had cut him 
up painfully. He had picked up a rifle 
from one of the dead and gone on fight 
ing. 1 told him to go back to the aid 
station. He didn’t engage in any mock 
heroics. He wasn’t that sort of guy. He 
simply looked at me for a minute and 
then said, “General, I can’t do that. | 
can’t let down my gang. There aren't 
many of us left.” He saluted and limped 
off into the fight. 

In battle I have seen brave men of all 
races, of all creeds—Jew and Gentile, 
Catholic and Protestant, white and 
black. And yet this simple boy, quiet, 
modest, shy, stands out in my mind as a 
shining example of an American soldier 

I am a professional soldier and nothing 
more. | have seen much fighting, much 
blood shed, and I am not given to senti 
ment. But the thought of that lad is 
green in my mind—green in my mind 
because of the things he believed in, the 
things he fought for, the things that 
drove him on. 

As I said before, this modest little inci 
dent best characterizes my personal ob 
servation of those Negro platoons in bat 
tle. I am not alone in this observation 
Troops from the 104th Division who 
fought side by side with these men 
shared my admiration for them and were 
vocal in it—men from the north, the 
south, the east, the west. 


HEN THE CHIPS are down 

and the issue is win or lose, live 
or die, men come to understand the true 
meaning of teamwork. On the battle 
field, we measured a man’s worth by his 
steadfastness, his team play, his loyalty, 
his fighting heart, his performance. We 
did not weigh him as a man by the size 
shoe he wore, the length of his nose, the 
texture of his hair, the religion he pro 
fessed, the politics he believed in, or the 
color of his skin. If he had been green 
with pink polka dots, he would have 
been accepted just as fully if he pulled 
his weight in the team. Many learned 
that fact in a bloody school; those who 
did will not soon forget it 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 








NATIONAL DEFENSE 


$13.5 Billion Budget 
The Commander in Chief asked Con 
gress for military expenditures of $13.5 





billion, almost a third of the total amount 
requested for the federal budget in the 
fiscal year starting next July 1. In his 
budget message the President asked for an 
over-all amount of $42.5 billion. OF this, 
$650 million would go for stockpiling 
strategic materials 

National Defense will take 32 cents of 
every dollar in the budget; veterans’ bene 
fits and premiums will take 15 cents; inter 
national affairs 11 cents; interest on federal 
debts 13 cents; all others, 29 cents. 

The proposed budget provides for con 
tinuing the Army on a ten-division basis, 
for a reduction in the Navy's major combat 
type vessels from the 288 originally au 
thorized for the present fiscal year to 238, 
and for maintaining the Air Force at 48 
groups with a total of 8,800 operating air 
craft ranging from trainers to heavy bomb 
ers of the B-36 type 

In round figures, this is how the 1951 
budget stacks up with the current year's 
budget 

Fiscal 
1951 
in millions 


4,018 


Fiscal 
1950 
in millions 
4,407 
3.881 4,233 
\ir Force 4,434 4,541 
Army. [he Army, which this year was 
permitted an average strength of 677,000, 


Army 


Navy 


including 30,000 one-year trainees, will be 
pegged at 630,000 under the budget 
Navy. The Navy, which had an actual 
strength on July 1, 1949, of 444,217 and 
has been scaled down steadily in 
months, would be 
July 1. The 
until June 30, 
total 37 


recent 
reduced to 393,893 by 
reductions would continue 
195] 
3.000 


when its nanpower 
would 

The Marine Corps, which this year is 
85,700 officers and 
peared in the new budget at a contemplated 
peak of 74,396 

Air Force. Air Force strength is sched 
uled under the President's proposed budget 
to be fixed at 416,000 


authorized men, ap 


or about where it 
now stands 

Reserve would be enlarged 
under the new budget with increases in all 


programs 


services for the number of officers and men 
who can participate in paid drills 

In explaining the defense part of the 
budget, President Trman declared that in 
the past two years the goal had been to 
achieve “a balanced structure which can 
be maintained over a period of years with 
out an undue use of national resources.” 

The 1951 estimate of expenditures, the 
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President said, represents an attempt to 
“realign our Armed Forces in accordance 
with a unified strategic concept.” 


Regulars to Serve With Reserves 

To the fullest extent possible all officers 
of the regular military services will be as 
signed to at least a two-year tour of duty 
with their civilian components. 

Announcing this move for unification, 
by integration of the regular and reserve 
forces for speedy and effective mobiliza 
tion in a national emergency, Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson pointed out that 
reserve components are the major mass of 
our fighting forces into which they then 
must be welded by officers of the regular 
services. 

Outlining principles to govern the as 
signment of regular officers to civilian 
components duties, Secretary Johnson di 
rected 

1) Each regular officer, at some ap 
propriate stage of his career, preferably be 
fore his terminal assignment, should serve 
a tour of duty with the civilian components. 

2) The officers selected for this duty 
should provide the most complete range of 
grades, military education, experience and 
training 

3) Each assignment should be for not 
less than two years 

4) Repeat assignments should not be in 
the same civilian component organization 
and second assignments in the same level 
of duties should be avoided 


ARMY 








The Army's Machines 
In an address to the Society of Auto 
motive Engineers, Gen. J. 


Lawton Collins, 
Chief of Staff, sought to remove any idea 
that the need of the Army for machines 
was less acute than that of the Army’s sister 
services and to show what the Army needed 
n the way of new equipment and what it 
was doing about it. In part he said 

“There is a tendency . . . to oversimplify 
the equipment problems of the Army, in 
spired probably by the complete depend 
ence of the sailor and airman upon great 
machines as compared with the historic 
ground role of the soldier. 

‘The modern combat soldier, and the 
supply personnel who support him, also 
have a great dependence upon the ma 
chines of our scientific age. For although 
the soldier still performs his historic role of 
face on the 
he requires a large variety of 
equipment in large quantities to transport 
himself there, to protect himself, and to 
fight offensively so that he can defeat the 
enemy. 


meeting the enemy face to 


ground, 


“For example, more than 20,000 weap- 
ons of all types, more than 2,000 radios, 
and more than 4,000 vehicles combine to 
give the infantry division the mobility and 
the fire power necessary for modern war. 

Trucks and tanks. “As a matter fact, 
the Army has become almost as dependent 
upon the automobile industry as have the 
Navy and the Air Force upon the ship- 
building and aircraft industries. Modern 
armies rarely march into battle. They 
move to the battlefield by motor truck, in 
tanks, or by air. And it is essential that 
when a breakthrough is made, infantry, 
artillery, and armor alike pour through the 
break with a speed and continuity that 
motors alone can give . . . 

“In the field of tanks, for example, we 
have some very fine prototypes and exper! 
mental models. The tank is a complex piece 
of machinery, and we have proceeded delib 
erately with our available facilities until we 
have what we consider to be prototypes bet 
ter than the known tanks of any potential 
enemy. But when we consider the lead 
that other nations have over us, both in 
tanks on hand and in production, we must 
increase our efforts . . . 

“Now that we have prototypes of su 
perior tanks, we plan to go into production 
on all types as soon as possible. For unless 
this is done, the time required to get tanks 
into the hands of troops in sufficient quan 
tities in case of war would be considerably 
extended, and many of our divisions might 
have to be committed to combat with many 
fewer than their normal complement of 
tanks. 

Balanced program. ‘It is true that 
tactical aircraft, antitank mines, rockets, 
recoilless guns and other weapons are ef- 
fective in varying degrees against tanks. 
But with the possible exception of tactical 
aircraft—and these only under the prerequi- 
site conditions of favorable weather and air 
superiority—the tank is still the best weapon 
against tanks under all conditions of com 
bat. This emphasizes the importance of the 
balanced tank program which we have now 
under way. 

“The 
threefold 

“First, to develop prototypes superior to 


objectives of this program are 


those possessed by any possible future 
enemy 

“Second, to establish limited production 
facilities that will furnish industry the 
basis for analysis that it needs now in order 
to plan effectively for the rapid expansion 
we would need in the event of war. 

“Third, to provide sufficient new tanks 
for peacetime troop training and service 
testing. 

“This is a good program, which will go 
a long way toward solving our tank prob- 
lems and we plan to push it vigorously. 

Airborne equipment. “We also have 
serious problems in the field of airborne 
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equipment, where, in conjunction with our 
sister services, we are making some prog- 
ress. We need lighter equipment and 
planes with greater capacity. We need to 
give airborne troops greater artillery sup 
port, including antiaircraft and airborne 
tanks. 

“Our progress includes the development 
ot the prototype of a plane that can carry 
a tank. This is a significant achievement 
since our inability to deliver tanks by air 
was one of the greatest weaknesses of our 
airborne operations of World War II. 

“We have also developed planes and 
equipment that have successfully dropped 
the jeep and the 105mm howitzer. And 
we have prototypes of gliders that can 
carry loads up to 16,000 pounds—which is 
double our World War II loads—and a new 
assault transport that may replace the 
glider in airborne operations. 

Recoilless weapons. “Another field 
in which we have not reached our goals is 
recoilless weapons, which have great value 
in both airborne and normal ground opera 
tions. Although these lightweight guns 
have proved to be sound in principle and 
we have tested them extensively in the 
held, we have not yet developed them to 
the point where they meet our require 
ments. 

Artillery. “Our equipment situation is 
more favorable in other fields and, in some 
we excel. We still have the best artillery 
in the world, and we are developing some 
excellent antiaircraft We are 
completing the development of extremely 
accurate fire-control systems for detecting 
and engaging high-altitude aircraft travel 
ing at near-sonic speeds for use with our 
heavy 120mm antiaircraft guns. And we 
have our new Skysweeper, a fully auto 
matic, high-velocity, radar-directed gun for 
combating aircraft at lower altitudes. 

“The need for improved antiaircraft 
weapons clearly illustrates the fallacy of 
the belief that Army equipment does not 
have the same urgent need to be kept mod- 
ern as does that of the Air Force and the 
Navy. For as the speed of aircraft increased 
with the introduction of jet propulsion, for 
example, then the weapons to combat these 
faster aircraft had to improve correspond- 
ingly. 

“In consonance with this need for mod 
ernization, the Army’s research and devel 
opment program seeks basically to provide 
a series of superior weapons and equipment 
consisting at the same time of the most 
economical number of types and sizes. In 
so doing, we can simplify the Army’s logis- 
tical problems and increase the rate of 
production of military equipment . . .” 


New Racial Policy 

The Army’s new racial policy states “that 
there shall be equality of treatment and op 
portunity for all persons in the Army with- 
out regard to race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. All manpower will be utilized 
to obtain maximum efficiency in the Army.” 

Commanders of all echelons are charged 
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weapons. 


with the execution of these policies and a 
board of senior officers will review current 
progress from time to time. 

Enlisted men will be classified without 
relation to race or color and quotas for 
Army schools will make no reference to race 
or color. Military Occupational Specialties 
will be open to all without regard to race or 
color. There will be no separate promotion 
system for enlisted men of different races 
or color. 

Officers will be obtained for the Regular 
Army and ORC without regard to race or 
color. Officers will have equal opportuni- 
ties for advancement, professional improve 
ment, and so on, without regard to race or 
color. 


You Can't Win 

The Army moved to discourage soldiers 
who change their minds after volunteering 
for military missions or other overseas serv 
ice. 

If the soldier declines to reenlist or ex- 
tend his enlistment in order to have sufh- 
cient time to fulfill his overseas commit 
ment, he will be barred from reenlistment 
except for foreign duty, Army unassigned, 
or to fill his own vacancy. 

If he reenlists on the latter basis he will 
be placed on the next monthly report as 
qualified for foreign service. 

Normal requests through channels for 
withdrawal from commitment still may be 
submitted prior to issuance of orders. Nu 
merous withdrawals and attempts to with- 
draw after issuance of orders made the 
policy necessary. 


Physical Retirement 

Machinery for carrying out the new 
physical retirement regulations was set up 
by the Army. 

Two boards, a physical review council 
and a physical disability appeal board, 
were created. The former will review cases 
handed on by physical evaluation boards 
while the latter will decide appeals initiated 
against review council action. 


INFANTRY SCHOOL 


Instruction: Courses and Methods 

Colonels and lieutenant colonels who 
have been away from troop duty for a long 
time will be students at a refresher course 
before going on troop duty with a directed 
MOS of 1542 (unit commander). School 
authorities are now planning the course de- 
signed to bring the upper brackets of field- 
grade officers up to date. 

The School is also at work on the new 
company ofhcer’s course which is being 
established along the lines recommended 
in the Eddy report on service schools. 
When details are worked out the company 
officer's course will dovetail with the ad 
vanced course. 

The School has changed the name of its 
Instructor Training Course to Instructor 
Guidance Course because the classes are 
designed to give future instructors guidance 


and orientation rather than training; in- 
structors are taught Infantry School pro 
cedures, ground rules, and so on. The 
School has a new publication—Imstructor 
T'raining—for use in establishing instructor 
guidance courses. 

More than 300 up-to-date National 
Guard subject schedules to support the 
streamlined three-year training cycle have 
been completed and two and a half mil 
lion copies have been distributed among 
every company-size Army and National 
Guard unit. Also, a program for training 
staffs of National Guard and Organized 
Reserve Corps battalions is nearing comple- 
tion. This will three-year 
period 

Subject schedules for Junior ROTC 
units are being prepared on these subjects 
Leadership, Drill and the Exercise of Com 
mand; Infantry Weapons; Marksmanship; 
Small-Unit Tactics. 


also cover a 


Weapons Developments 

An interesting device for use on indoor 
ranges, called the “Becker Electric Target 
and Hit Recorder,” has been under experi 
ment at Benning 

It consists of a projector, film, screen, 
and an electrical plate about 4 x 5 feet. 
The plate has vertical, positive and negative 
wires spaced approximately three-cighths 
inch apart. The target can be moving or 
bobbing, depending on the film. When 
the target is hit a flash shows on the screen. 
The flash is made by the bullet contacting 
the negative and positive wires 

The School thinks this gadget may be 
useful to civilian components that don’t 
have a standard range. However, it prob 
ably is impractical for teaching marksman 
ship to large groups of men. 

In agother experiment the Weapons De 
partment is testing the use of stellite liners 
for caliber .30 machine-gun barrels in an 
attempt to extend the life of the barrel for 
present and projected increased cyclic rate 
of fre. 


Fire Support Coordination 

The Infantry School (along with other 
major commands) is studying Department 
of the Army Training Circular No. 13: 
Principles of Fire Support Coordination 
and will report its findings to the Chief of 
Army Field Forces next summer. The con 
tents of TC 13 are a subject of considerable 
discussion within the Army, and the merits 
of the plan for the organization for co 
ordination of all means of fire support in 
divisions and higher commands, including 
defense of the communication zone, is to 
be thoroughly studied. 

A specific consideration is whether there 
is need for an artillery command echelon at 
army level and if the same officer should 
perform both the command and staff func 
tion for an army headquarters 


The Current Quarterly 
The January issue of the Infantry School 
Quarterly is now available from the Book 
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Department of The Infantry School. It 
contains articles covering subjects of inter- 
est to Infantry leaders of all ranks. These 
articles are included: 

“New Organization of the Airborne In- 
fantry Regiment’—all about the new air- 
borne T/O&E. 

“Arctic Clothing for the Soldier”—what 
Arny Field Forces Board No. 3 is doing on 
arctic wear. 

‘Technique of Instruction: Personality 
and the Lecture”—of interest to any soldier 
who has to lecture to others. 

“Marginal Data on Maps”—a useful re 
minder and brush-up on the large amount 


of data carried on map margins. 

“The Enlisted Efficiency Report”—what 
it is and how to use it. 

“The New Automatic Rifle Course”— 
valuable information on the new AR 
course, tables to be fired, and qualifying 
scores. 

“Aggressor Army”—short articles on Ag- 
gressor and how it is used. 

“The Medical Company, Infantry Regi- 
ment” —organization and employment of 
the company. 

“Rifle Company in the Attack”—a map 
problem to be solved by the reader. 

“Use of Heavy Weapons Company 
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Status of Training Literature 


This was the status of Infantry School training literature as of January 18, 
1950. (Special texts that are now for sale at The Infantry Schoo! Book Depart- 
ment, or that will be sold when they become available, are marked with an 


Printed manuals. The following have been printed and distributed: 

Rifle Company, Infantry Regiment, October 1949. 

Heavy-Weapons Company, Infantry Regiment, August, 1949. 

-30: Service and Medical Companies, Infantry Regiment, September 1949. 

35: Tank Company, Infantry Regiment, June 1949. 

37: Heavy-Mortar Company, Infantry Regiment, June 1949. 

Hand and Rifle Grenades, April 1949. 

Rocket Launchers, November 1949. 

57mm Rifle, M18, June 1948. 

75mm Rifle, M20, March 1948. 

Manuals scheduled for publication. 

7-20: Infantry Battalion. Estimate distribution in March 1950. 

Infantry Regiment. Estimate distribution in January 1950. 
Manuals at Office, Chief of Army Field Forces, for final review. 
*7-24: Communication in Infantry and Airborne Divisions. 

7-130: Infantry Intelligence and Reconnaissance. 
23-65: Change 1, Browning Machine Gun, Caliber .50, HB, M2. 
Manuals scheduled for final review at Office, Chief of Army Field 

Forces, (These are scheduled to be forwarded on the dates indicated.) 

*7-25: Headquarters Comp&any, Infantry Regiment, January 1950. 

Training, February 1950. 

Foot Marches, February 1950. 
Drill and Ceremonies, January 1950. 
Battalion in Assault Landing, February 


Pathfinder Units, March 1950. 

Field and Technical Manuals scheduled for printing at The Infantry 

These manuals will be printed on dates indicated as drafts for con 

current review by other agencies and as special texts for residential instruction. 

Armored Infantry Company and Battalion, February 1950. 
8lmm Mortar, M1, March 1950. 

60-10: Amphibious Operations: Regiment in Assault Landing, May 


Airborne Techniques for Division Units, April 1950. 

*71-210: Air Transport of Troops and Equipment, April, 1950. 

Field Manuals printed at The Infantry School that are being re- 
These manuals have been printed as draft FMs 
They are now undergoing concurrent review by other 


Combat Training of the Individual Soldier, and Patrolling. 


Training, Crew 


FM 31-20: Guerrilla Warfare, is being written at The Infantry School. It 
is expected that a draft will be ready in June 1950 for review by interested 
agencies. 


1950. 


Drill, and Gunners’ Examination, 








Communication and Transportation in the 
Attack”—how to use the transportation and 
communication elements of the heavy 
weapons company. 

“Too Much Supervision”—a short piece 
on the effects of supervising too closely. 

“Rate on the March”—what are the ef- 
fects of various marching rates on soldiers? 


Book Department Catalog 

The new Book Department catalog of 
instructional material has been published 
and is being distributed to all ZI armies, 
service schools, National Guard, Organized 
Reserve and ROTC units, Infantry instruc- 
tors with civilian components, Overseas 
commands, and is also being distributed 
widely within all components of the Army 
in the ZI and overseas. 

The 38-page booklet offers all of the ma- 
terial available for distribution by The 
Infantry School. Anyone interested in 
keeping abreast of Infantry doctrine, train- 
ing and policies will find helpful material 
listed in the catalog. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Dehydrated Foods to be Used 


The Army is going to use dehydrated 
foods on a very limited scale, to encourage 
improvement of these products and to pre- 
pare for any emergency that might require 
their use as an important factor in troop 
feeding. 

During World War II dehydrated foods 
were issued extensively, especially over 
seas. Since the war, because of the avail 
ability of fresh and canned products, de 
hydrated items were dropped from the 
soldier's ration. 

Advances made in dehydrating processes 
during the last few years have produced 
several items which, when properly recon- 
stituted, are virtually the equal of fresh 
foods in taste, texture, and nutrition. They 
have stability during extended storage and 
lightness in weight—an advantage when 
shipping space is at a premium. In time of 
war, dehydrated foods help conserve the 
nation’s supply by distributing the demand 
geographically and in point of time. 

The new program of the Quartermaster 
Corps provides for limited consumption of 
twelve dehydrated food items by troops. 
White potatoes, eggs, onions, and apples 
will be fed once a month. Dehydrated 
sweet potatoes will be served seven times 
a year; cranberries, five times; cabbage and 
carrots, four times; beets, three times; and 
bean soup, chicken noodle soup, and pea 
soup twice a year. 

Tests have shown that these items are 
highly acceptable. They will not be in 
cluded in the master menu. The white 
potato product to be tested is a recently 
developed pre-cooked mashed potato gran- 
ule which can be reconstituted in twenty 
seconds by the addition of boiling water or 
milk. 

In reinstating the dehydrated food pro- 
gram, the Army explains its objectives are 
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to provide school as well as on-the-job 
training in the proper preparation and serv- 
ice of such items; to establish acceptability 
on the part of troops; to provide a means of 
further research and development of estab- 
lished products together with new prod- 
ucts; to give industrial and technical experi- 
ence essential to expansion in case of 
emergency; and to permit maintenance of 
preferred operational project stocks. 


TRANSPORTATION CORPS 


Affiliation Program 

The motor industry has furnished 477 
highway transportation ORC units to the 
Transportation Corps’ afhliation program. 
Of the 477, 349 have been activated. 
Practically every state is participating in 
the program. 

The American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., with the assistance of the various state 
associations and individual firms, rendered 
invaluable service in support of the pro- 
gram. The motor industry has been called 
upon to support a larger number of ORC 
units than any other single industry. 

To date twenty-three states have ob- 
tained sufficient officer and enlisted person- 
nel to activate all of the highway afhliated 
units allocated to them. 


Movement Control 

A new AR 55-705: Transportation and 
Travel (Movement Control) offers a good 
definition of movement control 

It is “the staff planning, staff coordina- 
tion, and staff control of movements di- 
rected by proper authority. Movement 
control specifies what is to be moved, when 
it is to be moved, where it is to be moved, 
and which transport service will be used 

water, land or air), but not how the trans- 
port service conducts the movement.” 

Although movement control is one of 
the highly important functions of Army 
Transportation, its application was not put 
into full effect until World War Il. The 
study of movement control in an active 
theater is in AR for the first time. 

The purpose of the new regulation is to 
outline policies, procedures, and organiza 
tien used within army headquarters of 
theaters of operation and subordinate tac- 
tical and administrative commands to in 
sure maximum transportation service for all 
components of the army. Movement con 
trol, under the new regulation, is classified 
as a function of command. 

Although movement control is a func 
tion of the Army Transportation Corps, it 
is not the intention of these regulations 
that organic transportation of tactical units 
shall be subject to the administrative con- 
trol of the transportation officer of the re- 
spective unit unless under given circum- 
stances the commander may so indicate. 

The regulation also explains movement 
planning, relationship of movement control 
sections to transport services and users, co- 
ordination, planning and control phases, 
general duties of movement control agen- 
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cies in a theater army headquarters, thea- 
ter subordinate commands at installations 
and in the field. 

Implementation. A movement order 
represents a mission to the transportation 
officer of the appropriate command. He is 
responsible for the planning and program- 
ming of nontactical movements of a trans- 
portation service such as services of the 
Transportation Corps, pipe lines, Air Force 
and Navy transportation services when 
allocated to the command, any transporta- 
tion equipment, organic, commercial or 
otherwise, when utilizing controlled means 
of transportation for which he is responsi- 
ble. He may use other transportation serv- 
ices when available. The commander is 
responsible for establishing movement con 
trol procedures within the command. 

Movement control sections in a major 
headquarters are seldom concerned with 
the operational control of movements unless 
operating under an emergency. This is the 
responsibility of movement control sections 
of subordinate commands in the theater. 
The subordinate control sections may assign 
field movement control officers to expedite 
this operation. Instructions to implement 
the movement program are published as 
movement instructions. 

Theater level. Duties of a theater army 
headquarters movement control section in- 
clude: receiving and collating all movement 
requirements in the theater; maintaining 
current data on movement capabilities; de- 
termine means to accomplish movements; 
prepare programs; obtain additional trans 
portation if needed; receive reports of move 
ment progress and exercise control to assure 
movement if needed. 

A theater subordinate command move 
ment section implements theater programs; 
issues movement instructions, and coordi 
nates execution of movements. 

At the installation the movement con 
trol section maintains liaison with move 
ment control personnel for the installation, 
processes requirements, obtains movement 
programs, insures that transport facilities 
are available, and insures crating, marking, 
documentation, loading and unloading re 
quirements are accomplished. 

The duties of the field movement con 
trol officer are specified for a certain area 
such as a city. He represents the trans 
portation ofhcer of the command. He acts 
as a coordinator between local users of 
transportation and transport services. 


SIGNAL CORPS 


Military Warehousing 

The Signal Corps is accepting applica 
tions from representatives of industry for 
enrollment in training courses in military 
warehousing practices at Signal Corps de 
pots. These courses are designed to fa 
miliarize key civilians with military supply 
procedures and operations. Reciprocally, 
selected military and civilian personnel re 
ceive on-the-job training in commercial 
warehousing practices in private concerns. 





CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 
New OR Program 


Secretary of the Army Gordon Gray an- 
nounced the institution of a modification of 
the present Organized Reserve program, 
which will result in “material improvement 
in the efficiency and readiness of the Re- 
serve.” It will take about three months to 
accomplish necessary steps incident to es 
tablishment of the program. 

Full details of the plan will be available 
to army commanders about April 1, by 
which time it is planned that all adminis- 
trative details and implementing directives 
will be completed. 

Summarized briefly, the new organiza- 
tion will set up an Active Reserve, an In- 
active Reserve, and an Honorary Reserve. 
The Active Reserve in turn will include an 
Organized Reserve and a Volunteer Re- 
serve. The Organized Reserve will be 
made up of personnel in units needed for 
mobilization, plus those individuals needed 
upon mobilization to augment the Regular 
Army units and staff agencies. 

The Volunteer Reserve will consist of 
individual officers and enlisted men needed 
for expansion of the Army of the United 
States in event of emergency. This group 
initially will include currently organized 
training units. The Honorary Reserve will 
be made up of personnel of long service 
who request such assignment. The In- 
active Reserve will consist of personnel who 
cannot or do not desire to particrpate in the 
Active Reserve, but who will be subject to 
call in case of emergency despite their 
inactive status. 

The old ORC program, formulated in 
1945, was based on concepts which hav 
since become outdated. It contemplated a 
total strength of one million men in units 
plus a number of individual reservists 
needed for individual assignments in event 
of emergency. Actually, however, the total 
number of individuals actively participating 
in the Reserve program was about 250,000 
as of November 30, 1949. 

‘The first step in the reframing of the 
ORC program was consideration of the 
troop basis with a view to maintaining in 
peacetime only those units absolutely neces 
sary for early mobilization,” Secretary Gray 
said. 





[his troop basis consists of some 
9,000 units, as opposed to the former ob- 
jective of 18,000 units. Many of the 
existing units consist of only two or three 
men. 

In explaining the reasons for cutting the 
number of units from 18,000 to 9,000 the 
Secretary said that the Army has had much 
difficulty attempting to build up so large 
an organization. Also, he said, there has 
been “much trouble” in attaining progres 
sion of units from C class (officers only) 
through B class (officers and a cadre of en- 
listed men) to A class, which, fully or 
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ganized, has a minimum of 80 per cent 
officers and 40 per cent enlisted personnel. 
Under the new plan there will be but one 
required type unit—the cadre type which 
must attain cadre status within prescribed 
time limits to insure maximum mobiliza 
tion readiness. However, provision will 
be made for advancement of units required 
for early mobilization to a fully organized 
status as funds permit, and the 25 cadre 
divisions will be retained. 

Cost estimates reveal that the annual 
recurring costs of the old OR program 
would reach about $369 million as op 
posed to an estimated $153 million for the 
new plan. 


Television in Training 

The Army is presenting a series of eight 
experimental television programs designed 
to test television as a training medium for 
its Reserve components. The series began 
on Feb. 9 and will continue through March 
30. 

Gen. Mark W. Clark, Chief of Army 
Field Forces, is in charge of the eight-week 
series which will be telecast over WOIC, 
Washington, D. (€ WCBS-TV, New 
York City, and possibly other Columbia 
Broadcasting System afhliates. Time for 
the test programs has been donated by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

These are test training programs, the 
results of which will be studied in deter 
mining the possibility of using television as 
a training medium 

Map problem. Scripts were written by 
the faculty of the Command & General 
Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, with tech 
nical assistance of the Army branch schools. 
Programming is under the direction of the 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer 

raining vehicle of the programs will 
be a map problem depicting the operation 
of an infantry division supported by the 
Air Force in combat situation 
Each program will develop a new phase of 


a realistic 


the map maneuver and will constitute a 
distinct lesson in organization or employ 
ment of the division. 


AIR FORCE 


Promotions in SAC 

The Strategic Air Command 
thorized to depart from normal selection 
board procedure and make temporary one 
grade promotions for 237 first lieutenants 
who have demonstrated outstanding ability 








was au 


as airplane commanders or crew members 


Air Transportation Vital 

The former commander of the Berlin 
airlift spoke up for a heavy-duty transport 
plane. In a New York speech Maj. Gen. 
William H. Tunner said the U.S. needs a 
tough and rugged “truck of the air” for 
delivering troops anywhere in the world 
and supplying them adequately, continu 
ously and efficiently 
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He described the type of plane he had in 
mind as “a four-engined ‘workhorse’ capa 
ble of laying down 25 tons after a 3,000 
mile flight or having a 5,000-mile range 
with no military load.” He said the plane 
he envisioned would be capable of trans 
porting anywhere in the world not only the 
ground echelons of air groups, but entire 
armored divisions fully equipped and ready 


for action. 


CNO and OpNav 

The Navy issued a memorandum re 
minding itself of the correct abbreviations 
for the ticklish difference between the 
Chief of Naval Operations (CNO) himself 
and the Office of the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations (OpNav 

Following service custom, the reminder 
said, “CNO refers only to the officer as- 
signed as Chief of Naval Operations.” 
OpNav, it explained, is the correct ab- 
breviation for the Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations which includes the CNO 
and the personnel of his organization. 


Red Fleet Grows 

A reawakening of maritime ambition is 
taking place in Russia, Adm. Forrest P. 
Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations, said 
in a speech before the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 








“Our outstanding superiority over the 
Russian fleet lies in our carrier force,” he 
Admiral Sherman said maintenance 
of this force is “essential to our uninter- 


said. 


rupted use of vital sea communications.” 

The present Russian shipbuilding ca 
pacity is believed to be about double that 
of 1940. Admiral Sherman said the num- 
ber of Russian cruisers and new destroyers 
had increased in the last year. 
cruisers constructed in 
Soviet shipyards are heavy ships of high 
speed, armed with a standardized, rapid 
firing, high-velocity 7.1 triple-turret bat 
tery,” the Admiral said. 

Their 
ships 


we do 


‘The modern 


new destroyers are also good 
They have more active cruisers than 
They have six cruisers in the Black 
Sea while we maintain only two in the 
Mediterranean.” 

Admiral Sherman said the Russian fleet 
was known to include “about three old 
battleships, 14 cruisers, 110 destroyers, and 
about 270 submarines.” 

The Russians also have a large force of 
motor torpedo boats, submarine chasers and 
inshore patrol craft, he added. 


Conversions and Construction 

Eleven ships are to be converted and one 
new ship constructed in Navy shipyards 
on the East and West Coasts. 

Principal ship conversions are those of 
the two Essex-class carriers, the USS Kear 
sarge and USS Leyte, which will be mod 
ernized to accommodate _heavier-type 


planes. Similar conversion work is now 
being done on the carriers, Essex, Wasp 
and Oriskany. 

Other conversion work in the program 
includes that of the light aircraft carrier 
Cabot for antisubmarine duty, seven de- 
stroyers to antisubmarine destroyers and 
one submarine to a killer-type submarine to 
be used in antisubmarine warfare. 

The new construction is that of a proto- 
type minesweeper, which was the only new 
vessel authorized for construction in fiscal 
1950. All conversion work was authorized 
under the fiscal 1950 program with the 
exception of Cabot, which was authorized 
in fiscal 1949. 


MARINE CORPS 


Marines Train Seabees 

The Marine Corps recruit depots at Par- 
ris Island, S. C., and San Diego, Calif., 
will train Seabee reservists in basic military 
procedures during their two-week active 
duty training periods. 

Each depot will indoctrinate the CBs in 
basic individual military subjects which 
will permit their participation as team 
members of a small infantry unit in a tac 
tical situation. Incorporated in this train 
ing will be infantry drill, range work in- 
cluding rifle qualification firing, demonstra- 
tions with small arms, all culminating in 
combat infantry instruction 
which can be meet any future 
emergency requirement of CB reservists. 

The training period is expected to pro 
mote and sustain the close relationship be 
tween CBs and Marine personnel. 


small-unit 
used to 


Pacific Headquarters Moves 
The Marine Corps is moving Headquar- 


and Service Battalion, FMFPAC, 
presently located at Camp Catlin on Oahu, 
to the Marine Barracks, Naval Base, Pearl 
Harbor. The move was directed for econ 
omy purposes. 

Camp Catlin, which is to be vacated on 
or about April 1, will be turned over to 
the Commandant of the Fourteenth Naval 
District with the usual recovery clause, as 
currently surplus to Marine Corps needs. 


ters 


Guam Marines Move 

Removal of the Fleet Marine Forces on 
Guam to California bases was announced 
by the Navy Department. The only Ma 
rines remaining on Guam after these moves 
will be those of the security forces. 

Approximately 2,000 men comprising 
the reinforced 3d Battalion, 5th Marines 

Ist Marine Division) and Marine Fighter 
Squadron 218, are involved in the move 
which is being made for reasons of econ- 
omy. 

The infantry battalion will rejoin its 
parent organization, the Ist Marine Divi 
sion, at Camp Pendleton, Calif. The air 
unit will join the Ist Marine Aircraft 
Wing at El Toro, Calif. 

In addition, the 5th Base Depot, FMF, 
which is completing postwar roll-up activi- 
ties, will be sent to Camp Barstow, Calif. 
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CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 

contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant 

consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around 

the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred words and 
should be submitted double-spaced. 


Chromium or Comfort? 


rhe Captain, a company commander, 
dropped by to see me, a small-detach 
ment commander. “I just poked my 
head in your dayroom door,” he said. 
“It was crowded. Will you tell me why 
your men use your dayroom while most 
of my men rarely go near mine?” 

I had been in the Captain's dayroom. 
The very latest in chromium and leather 
furniture, deep rugs, expensive radio 
and piano, fancy lamps, draperies and 
other furnishings had set his company 
fund back about three thousand dollars. 
It was always spick and span—and un 
used. 

Now my detachment’s dayroom was 
different. We had started from scratch 
when we moved to that post. Luckily we 
had a large, sunny room on the second 
floor of the 
housed 


three-story building that 
First we in 
stalled a ping-pong table in that room 
and talked Special Services into giving 
us two old easy chairs. That was all. The 


room was crowded at all hours. It seem 


the detachment. 


ed like a good bet to spend a little money 
on it so we added tables and chairs, ash 


trays, draperies and even a small library 
of paper-bound books. My detachment 
works around the clock and so the day 
room is never closed and is always occu 
pied. We even had trouble getting the 
men out of it so it could be cleaned 

When the brass inspected the Cap 
tain'’s company they alwags praised his 
dayroom. When they inspected my com 
pany they hardly ever noticed our little 
room. 

| think I knew to the 
Captain's question. Our dayroom was 
like-a living room at home. Comfortable, 
never quite spick and span, always open. 
\ man could walk in any time in any 
uniform. 


the answer 


There was too much chromi 
um, too much formality in the Captain's 
dayroom. The atmosphere was that of 
the lounge of a modern hotel rather than 
the living room at home. The compari- 
son with a hotel lounge was heightened 
by the fact that the Captain had strict 
regulations governing the wearing of 

uniforms in his dayroom 
He had chromium. We had comfort. 
Lr. SiGNar 


Service CoMPANY. 


The Unit Administrator: Dos and Don’ ts 


The way my first sergeant and execu- 


tive officer discounted the announcement 
that every company in the combat arms 
was to be assigned a warrant officer with 
the dignified title of Unit Administrator 
convinced me again that my two prin- 
cipal assistants were indeed men w ho 
had stored away vast practical knowl 
edge of the way an army works. 

The first sergeant maintained that 
the Quartermaster Corps would get all 
of the WOJGs with the supply of these 
estimable assistants becoming exhausted 
just before it became the Infantry’s turn 
to get them. The exec agreed and 
added that if they ever did get down to 
the rifle companies, they would actually 
be working in regimental headquarters 
and probably at the desk next to the 
company so-called) clerk. In this in- 
stance my two assistants proved them 
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selves as reliable as the radio gossip 
mongers. For a few days later in walked 
a WOJG unit administrator with orders 
assigning him to my company. The first 
sergeant just looked; the exec, recovering 
faster, seized the orders and perused 
them carefully, certain that there was a 
joker in the deck. There was none. And, 
unbelievably, he hadn't been short 
stopped by the QMC, regimental per 
sonnel ofhicer, or battalion commander. 
There he was; a warm body eager to ad 
ministrate. 

There was no shortage of suggestions 
as to what he should do. I wanted him 
to take over all the company property 
but the S-4 objected. The first sergeant 
wanted to turn the orderly room and 
clerk over to him but the regulations 
objected . . . just “supervision” is what 
they said. The executive wanted to make 


him supply, mess, insurance and I&E 
officer and nobody Cunless it was the 
new administrator himself) objected. 

[here were other suggestions from out 
side our tight little family. One was that 
I use the WOJG as a meeting-attender. 
It was a splendid idea but I discovered 
that my presence was demanded by my 
superiors. We also discovered that he 
couldn't sign correspondence. It looks 
presumptive to higher commanders ap- 
parently, maybe because they have ad 
jutants. The activities of a unit admin- 
istrator, I learned, had to be kept strict- 
ly in line with regulations. But the reg 
ulations, I also learned, were a masterful 
job of inconclusive writing. Read ‘em 
and see. 

It didn’t take long to learn certain 
dos and don'ts affecting this new ad 
dition to the combat arms. One of the 
dos is that he should have a big desk 
with “in” and “out” and “hold” baskets 
in the same office as the company com 
mander. The CO's office is the super 
visory center of the company, so what 
could be more natural than to have the 
two chief supervisors in the same room? 
His responsibility is to the CO and the 
( O's ofhce Ss 
center of 


near the administrative 


activities (orderly, mess and 
supply rooms $0 everything was ef 
hcient and aboveboard 

Now for a don’t. Don’t let the UA get 
messed up in the command channel. 
He doesn’t belong and he will 
cause unhappiness among platoon lead 
ers and noncoms if he 


here 


starts giving 
orders. Of course he can speak for the 
company commander on administrative 
measures, but he isn’t a troop com- 
mander. The Department of the Army 
requirement that he be combat-able was 
probably born of the feeling that he 
should know and understand a com 
pany’s needs and requirements. Inci 
dentally, we're still trying to figure out 
where to put him in parades. 

Another don’t. The UA does not re 
place the first sergeant. The temptation 
is great to put him in charge of the 
orderly room and send the first sergeant 
outdoors with the company. We yielded 
to part of the temptation. The first sol 
dier still has the responsibility for morn- 
ing reports, sick call, passes and duty 
roster, but the work is done under the 
supervision of the newcomer. This re- 
duces the topkick’s administrative load 
from about four hours a day to one hour 
and liberates him 
soldiers. 


for duty with the 

Here’s another do, and a distinct im 
provement. Release the executive of 
ficer from all administrative duties and 


let him again become an infantry officer 
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responsible for fire, movement and shock 
action. And real second-in-command. 
The WOJG takes over the slum and 
gravy worries. 

And a don’t. Don’t forget that you— 
the company commander—are not re 
lieved of one whit of your former re- 
sponsibilities. The unit administrator is 
certainly an interesting addition to the 
staff, but the CO is still responsible for 
the supply, training and administration 
of the company. Being a company com- 
mander has always been the best job 
in the Army. And now that the CO 
has a Unit Administrator who is a com 
bination company S-1 and S-4, the com 
pany commander's job is better than ever 
before. 

\ final don’t. Don't by-pass the ad- 
muinistrator. You are u sed to doing every- 


Positive Criticism 

Criticism affects men’s minds. But 
the master of criticism—he who knows 
when and how to correct his subordi 
nates—has attained heights for which 
many strive in vain. Criticism is at once 
the most dangerous and most useful 
practice in military training. Dangerous, 
because its improper use can ruin a good 
soldier. Useful, because its skillful em 
ployment can transform an average unit 
almost overnight. 

Consider the most highly trained unit 
you have ever observed, and then imagine 
what an improvement would be wrought 
if every single soldier did his utmost for 
one day! The difference is a question 
only of attitude 
fluenced mainly by correction from their 


Since soldiers are in 


superiors, the danger of improper criti 
cism is exceeded only by the possible ac 
complishments of skillful correction. A 
first sergeant of considerable service was 
once heard to remark: “When I get a 
new CO, I don’t pass any } .gment on 
him until a soldier messes up and is 
called in for correction. I just have to see 
him investigate and handle one case, and 
my opinion is formed.” 

he criticism | am going to discuss is 
limited to the type which calls attention 
to error—correction which basically is 
saying to a junior, “You are wrong!’ 
Such action is, of course, necessary for 
the majority of errors which a com 
mander encounters. But at times there 
are mistakes which are properly exempt 
from censure; and these cases are im 
portant because one case of unearned 
blame can nullify the constructive effects 
of many properly conducted criticisms 
A person criticized is thrown immedi 
ately on the defensive, and his pride 
fights with the weapons at hand—ex 
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thing in the administrative line by refer- 
enct to the first sergeant, supply ser- 
geant, mess sergeant, and so on. But 
now you are going to turn to just one 
man—the UA-—for all of these things. 
The prosperity of a warrant officer is 
hard to become accustomed to. The leaf- 
and-eagle wearers are weil acquainted 
with administrative and supply assistants 
but it is certainly hard for a railroad 
track man to learn to turn to his WOJG 
and give necessary directions. 

All of these dos and don'ts are based 
on experience, but another thing you 
should do is take an extended look at 
Change 3 of TM 12-406 on the duties 
of the unit administrator. It’s typical of 
manual journalism, but you'll get some- 
thing out of it, I'm sure. 

Capt. Watrter D. Jacoss. 


cuses, mitigating circumstances, buck 
passing, quibbling, and occasionally 
stark dishonesty. This unpleasant fact 
must be constantly remembered, and its 
importance weighed against other factors 
with the greatest of care. 

It is said that every soldier has definite 
opinions on at least two subjects: the 
preparation of food and the way to cor 
rect a man who is wrong. Soldiers within 
hearing of 2 “chewing-out” observe with 
a scrutiny that few instructors can in 
spire in a classroom. A commander's 
or lack of it) in criticizing 
subordinates can do as much to affect his 
reputation as any other practice. The 
discipline of the command reflects di 
rectly the degree of critical skill of the 
commander. 


prohciency 


Difference of judgment affects criti 
cism as it affects any other abstract sci 
ence. The opinions of observers rarely 
coincide and circum 
stances simply do not influence people 
identically. Almost any conclusion can 
find support in an accepted adage or 
principle. Consider, for example, a com 
mander who changes a decision as a 
result of a staff conference 


because words 


Iwo officers 


leave the room with a variance of opin 
ion as to the relative merits of the two 
plans. He who favors the original plan 


says: “The Old Man should have more 
strength of conviction. He can’t stick to 
his decisions.” However, he who prefers 
the change says: “I'll have to hand it to 
the CO; he’s man enough to admit a mis 
take and correct it. He has an open 
mind that isn’t afraid of new ideas.” 
Which one is right? We would have to 
study the problem through before taking 
sides 


Occasionally a senior finds that he 


must correct a junior for an act which is 
the result of a difference of opinion be- 
tween them. He can handle the situa- 
tion profitably by drawing attention to 
his responsibility as the commander and 
the necessity that his opinion govern. A 
few words to clarify the superior’s posi- 
tion should lead to loyal and unreserved 
support of the decision. The point to 
note is that the loyalty of the subordinate 
will be proportional to the respect shown 
his opinion by the senior. 

Criticism is either positive or negative, 
and there is no such thing as criticism 
that doesn’t accomplish anything. Criti- 
cism either improves or harms. There- 
fore, the first step in correction is to 
investigate an action in order to deter- 
mine whether or not error existed; and, 
if so, whether criticism of it would be 
positive or negative. Failure to know the 
facts ca. ~ake a commander the subject 
of more unfavorable comments than any 
other error in correction technique. The 
danger of precipitate correction lies not 
only in the acute personal embarrass- 
ment and loss of prestige, but also in the 
destruction of the junior’s will to per- 
form. Subsequent apologies may ease 
the hurt, but they can never fully restore 
the lost faith in the leader's insight. A 
good safeguard is to precede all critical 
remarks with an opportunity for the 
junior to state his case fully. 

In evaluating the action of another, 
experience is the prime asset; but no man 
has intimate knowledge of all fields in 
the diversified military scene. Thus, in 
reaching a decision it is often expedient 
to consult soldiers who are experts in the 
activity under consideration. Otherwise 
you may be completely upended and lose 
all the respect of your subordinates. 
What could be more embarrassing than 
to find that it was impossible for an 
armorer to repair a weapon in the field 

-after you have upbraided him for fail 
ing to do it? 

There is one more point in evaluation 
of an action that is of the greatest impor 
tance—consideration of the whole pic- 
ture. Let us assume that upon inspection 
of a unit you find that, to all appear 
ances, negligence has existed upon the 
part of the leader. Before criticizing the 
commander of the unit you should ex- 
haust every means to judge all of the 
unit’s activities, with emphasis on the 
type of mission. This is easier to say 
than to do, since personal inspection is 
usually indicated. But at times a com 
mander must let some things go in order 
to accomplish the all-important mission. 
For example, if a unit, upon completion 
of several months in the field, were to 
return to garrison, undoubtedly the con- 
dition of the rifle stocks would leave 
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something to be desired. If, on the first 
Saturday after their return, a new com- 
manding general were to inspect the 
unit and find the stocks scarred, dry, 
and cracked, criticism of the unit com- 
mander would be negative and unfair. 
In spite of the fact that the manual 
clearly requires that stocks be oiled and 
that unserviceable pieces be salvaged, 
the leader would never be convinced 
that the care of the stocks be subordi- 
nated to the care of the men. To under- 
stand the problem, commend the unit's 
performance, and merely note that “the 
rifle stocks really took a beating in the 
field” would be positive criticism. The 
rule of thumb is never to limit your view 
of the unit any more than you would 
limit the responsibilities of the com- 
mander, and always weigh the accom- 
plishments against the errors. Initiative 
invites error, but overshadows it with ac- 
complishment. Not to apply this is to 
destroy the initiative of the junior leader. 

When on campaign, Napoleon often 
greeted a courier from home with the 
query, “What is Paris saying?” showing 
that he never underestimated the opin- 
ions of those whom he guided. Democ- 
racy is out of place in our profession, but 
he who disregards the opinions of his 
subordinates limits himself to the counsel 
of a fool. The effect of any criticism on 
the unit is a considerable factor, so no 
word should be said unless it benefits 
the command, hence the government. 

The last gap to be filled before criti 
cizing is the “approved solution.” The 
senior must have at his finger tips his 
recommendations for the future and be 
ready to offer them to the junior along 
with the correction. Unless it is made 
clear what is required, nothing positive 
can be expected. 

During the actual administration of 
correction, the senior must maintain an 
impersonal demeanor. This does not 
mean that the junior should be treated 
like an animal; he should be accorded all 
the respect that is due a man and a sol 
dier. Nor does “impersonal” mean that 
all offenses and men are handled the 
same way—manner of speech will vary as 
punishments vary, depending upon the 
individual. But the professional attitude 
of the senior must indicate that the man 
has wronged the government, and not 
his commander personally. The com 
mander is the agent of the Army, safe- 
guarding its interests—and he certainly 
cannot give vent to personal resentments 
concerning an error. This does not pre 
clude pointing out obligations to fellow 
soldiers, family, and self, but no vindic- 
tive element can be profitably inserted. 
To handle impersonally an offense due 
to simple negligence or ignorance on 
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the part of the junior is relatively easy. 
But when a defective attitude is involved, 
definite self-restraint is often necessary. 
The only personal emotion that becomes 
the senior is genuine disappointment in 
the junior’s action. 

The privacy of personal criticism 
varies with the offense and the station of 
the man receiving it. When convenient, 
privacy should always accompany cor- 
rection. To criticize any man in the 
presence of his equals adds to the em- 
barrassment, which adds to the negative 
balance. Under no circumstances should 
a leader be criticized in the presence of 
his subordinates if he is expected to con- 
tinue in his command assignment. If an 
error warrants criticism in front of his 
juniors, then the error also warrants re 
lief from command. 

Lastly, criticism must be direct. There 
is no objection to passing corrective com- 
ment through the chain of command, 
but great danger lurks in unfavorable 
remarks which reach the subject through 
unofficial channels. If an act deserves 
censure, the soldier should receive it di- 
rectly and have an opportunity to defend 
himself. If criticism is unnecessary, side 
remarks are a sure guarantee of damage 
to both their source and subject. In 
short, civilian customs against gossip are 
strengthened by the vital relationships 
among soldiers. In the ruins of ancient 
Babylon, there must lie a tablet on which 
some shrewd old dogface chiseled these 
words of experience: “To criticize one’s 
superior behind his back is disloyal; to 
criticize one’s equal, discourteous; but to 
criticize one’s junior—disastrous!” 

Although improper and unearned 
criticism is not uncommon today, an 
equal problem is posed by the lack of 
deserved criticism. Leaders who lack 
confidence in their ability to correct men 
sometimes allow errors to pass unchal- 
lenged—thereby losing the gain possible 
through good correction. Indifference, 
laziness, and occasional shyness compete 
to reduce the amount of correction in the 
Army today. Rare cases result in a re- 
duction board or a low efficiency report 
as the first sign that a subordinate has 
performed below par. The disillusion 
ment of such a surprise smothers any 
mistakes in the mind of the junior; and 
incidentally, hardly enhances the com 
mander’s prestige. Thus, self-analysis 
and genuine effort to understand the jun 
iors mind, plus a sense of mission and 
responsibility to the government, is the 
only answer. These are personal prob- 
lems whose progress in the careers of 
thousands of leaders will be an index 
the state of Army discipline—hence, of 
our ability to serve professionally. 

Lr. Joun C. Bennett. 
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Interior view of a T74 M-type barracks finished in con 
ventional style—before alteration into roomettes. 








Each roomette has space for two men, their beds and 


wall lockers plus one table and chair. 


Roomettes 


ROM TIME IMMEMORIAL, tradition-bound Army 
Fen sessions have included remarks concerning en 
listed men’s bachelor housing. Like the weather, every 
one talked about it, but little had ever been done about it 

Here is an account of one unit in the Army that has 
Chis outfit is the 772d Military 
Police Battalion, prese ntly stationed at Fort George G 


done something about it 


Meade, Maryland, and commanded by Lieutenant Colo 
nel John B. Manley, Jr 

\t that time, the battalion lived in a regular barracks- 
type building with a large squadroom and four NCO 
rooms on the second floor, and a large squadroom and 
latrine on the first floor. To make a more homelike 


atmosphere, it was decided to convert squadroom space 


Into two-man roomettes 

['welve two-man roomette type spaces could be made 
on each floor which were drafted by (¢ uptain Robert J 
Kriwanek, the and called 


for sheet-rock partitions with tw +by-fours and lattice 


ymmander of Company ¢ 


Interior of the barracks after the roomettes are con- 
structed. Foot lockers are kept in the center hall. 

















Fly’s-eye view of the roomettes showing the side parti 
tions and the air space. Paint brightened the interior. 


or Regulars 


pieces as supports or frames. The partitions started one 
foot from the floor and extended to within 12% inches of 
the ceiling. This left ample air space between the top and 
the ceiling 

Each roomette is 9 feet 9 inches deep and 9 feet 6 inches 
wide with a doorway 4 feet 6 inches wide. These measure 
ments fit any 174 M-type barracks of 90 feet by 29 feet 
6 inches. The cost of materials was $460. 

The final plan and cost of construction were presented 
to the governing council of the 772d Military Police Bat- 


talion’s “Club 45.” 


enlisted men, had enough money on hand for the job. 


This club, operated by and for the 


Ihe battalion commander wanted to be sure that his men 
clearly unde rstood the project and proposed use of their 
club funds, and the fact that they would also do the 
construction work themselves. The council of the club 
voted unanimously in favor of it and the other members 
voiced their approval 

The supplies were then bought from civilian concerns, 
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and the men organized into construction crews. The 
work went fast chiefly because of the enthusiasm for it. 
Men put in all possible off-duty time to get it done. 

he pictures show the completed job. In each room- 
ette are two beds, two wall lockers, one table and one 
chair and the personal equipment in an orderly arrange- 
ment. The construction was done in such a way that 


the previous lighting and heating arrangements were not 
altered. The final painting of the roomettes and the in 
terior of the barracks was a light blue-green restful to the 
eye. 

There is some question whether the roomette system is 
suitable for new recruits. New men are often troubled by 
the lack of privacy which contrasts with civilian life, but 
fundamental discipline is easiest taught and controlled in 
a squadroom and privacy sometimes fosters untidiness 
But the soldier who has passed through his basic stage 
and joined the ranks of the Regular Army has learned 
the basic principles of military life, and is entitled to 


Vilw OF ROOMETTE 


well earned privileges including those of comfort and 
privacy 

Roomette occupants take greater pride in their house 
keepi 1g duties. Men are likely to spend more of their 
time in and about their quarters, because the atmos 
phere is more pleasant The lac k of privacy so pres alent 
in the Army is almost abolished and men spend more time 
on constructive duty study. Barracks noise is considerably 
reduced. And on the whole the morale of the outfit is 
considerably raised 

\ny semipermanent organization can, with proper 
planning, design and carry out a similar project. And 
once the job is done everybody will be sure to say, “Why 
didn’t we do this before?’ 

Lieutenant Kerrn L. Monroe 
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xnenenueneKe Ke KKK 


TO THE 
EDITORS 


Five a Year and No Gripe 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL 

I am enclosing ballot for annual elec- 
tion of officers, and while I am not ac- 
quainted with any of the candidates, still 
they 
well and faithfully, and | am happy to 
cast my vote for them. 


I am sure will serve our Association 


In reading the October issue, I note that 
it is thought necessary to make the annual 
Association, which includes 
the Inranrry Journat, five dollars, and 
Il am very much in accord with that, as 


dues to the 


the cost of producing the Journat has in 
creased—cost of material and of the salaries 
of our employees, and we want our IN 
FANTRY JOURNAI 
best service journal, and a source of in- 
formation to not only Infantry officers and 
men but to those of other branches of the 


to continue to be the 


service 

There is no question in my mind that 
General Jacob I 
of having a single combined combat jour 
nal, and the high standard of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL 


Devers is right in the idea 


can be maintained and we can 
have news and information of the whole 
Army. I, 


\ssociation 


too, have belonged to the Ord 
Infantry 
and have purchased at times 
Artillery and Cavalry jour 
Il am now seventy years of age and 
on the retired list, but I am still 
interested in National Defense 


nance is well as the 
Association 
copies of the 
nals 
Reserve 
and want 
to keep informed on all the services 
With my very best wishes for the Serv 
ice I im 
Lr. Cor 
ORC-Ret 
98 Adams Ave., Apt. D 


Evansville, Ind 


Orion Norcross, 


Good Wishes 


To the Editors of InrFanrry Journal 
Please renew my subscription for another 
three years. This is an opportunity for me 
to express my esteem and affection for The 
Journat and formally state the pleasure 
and benefit I derive from it 
soldier 
I find it a valuable link in perfecting my 
professional knowledge and a great help 
in learning the skills of our trade. I wish 


As a still practicing (part-time 


you godspeed and great success, and hope 
we will see a unified National Defense 
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a ee a a a a ee a ee a ee 


Land, 


Establishment—one 
Sea and Air 


great team, 
Ist Scr. Birt Gmeon. 

129 E. Redwood St. 

Baltimore 2, Md. 


7 7 
From a Dutch Regular 


To the Editors of INFaNrry JouRNAL: 

As I am a Dutch regular, and want to 
be up to date, I read lots of foreign mili- 
itary publications. Yours is the best. 

[he opportunity you give for exchange 
of opinions is stimulating and promotes 
an open-minded army that will not be 
one-tracked. 

All my friends borrow your issues and 
praise them highly. 

Also your book service is priceless. 

I congratulate you on doing a very fine 
job. You certainly fill a need. 

Ist Lr. J. M. pen Harroc. 
Tjimahi—Java, Indonesia 
’ 1 1 
No Platitudinous Waffle 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL 

I have been holding an appointment at 
the War Office, Whitehall, for the last two 
years and, from the W.O. library, I have 
been able to obtain, on loan, the current 
copies of the InFantry Journat. I find 
your JouRNAL intensely interesting—there 
is no exact British counterpart, our Infantry 
Bulletin being more like a pamphlet than 
a magazine. I find your terminology a little 
dificult to follow but I have no trouble in 
appreciating your articles and battle stories. 

I served the war with both feet very 
firmly on the ground, through Dunkirk as 
a platoon commander, then a Commando, 


back to a battalion and out East, and 


finally back into Europe as a company 


commander with the 5lst (Highland) 
Division. | only met your troops twice— 
once when we relieved a battalion of the 
101st Airborne Division on the Northern 
tip of the “Island,” north of Nijmegen, 
and once when we linked up with the 
10 Ist 
tensive 


again, in the Ardennes counterof- 
They were fine soldiers and men, 
those paratroopers, and a credit to the 
U.S. or any army. 

What I like about vour Journat is the 
feeling I have that it is produced by and 
for the Infantry of the forward companies 

as distinguished from the vague plati- 


tudinous waffle often written by theore- 
ticians without practical experience of 
what happens to the infantry out in front 
at the sharp end. 
My worry is that, on leaving the War 
Office to return to my battalion, at the 
very moment I| need the maximum of in- 
fantry knowledge, I shall not be able to 
obtain your Journat as “dollar” magazines 
do not get a wide distribution in the Brit- 
ish Army. However, on reading the top 
paragraph of column two on page 5 of 
your October 1949 number it appears 
something might be arranged between you 
or one of your readers and myself. I do 
not understand what “dicker” means as I 
do not think the Oxford Dictionary covers 
your interpretation of it but I presume you 
mean a bundobust.* Can I swap British 
magazines, say The Soldier or Army 
Quarterly, or even nonmilitary ones, for 
your or your readers’ old Journals? Can a 
bundobust be made? 
I am putting my London Club address 
as I expect shortly to be off to Tripoli, 
North Africa, to do some more footslog- 
ging—it will be a relief to be with the 
Jocks again after two years chairborne 
soldiering at our own “Mad House.” My 
future address is not settled yet but my 
club will forward all my mail. 
Mayor D. F. Carcanper, M.C. 
The Queen’s Own Cameron 
Highlanders. 

Caledonian Club 

9 Halkin Street 

London, S.W. 1, England. 


7 5 5 
As Good if Not Better 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
* * * 

In the December issue I noticed a com- 
plaint from a reader that the quality of 
The Journat has declined since the war. 
As one who has raided stores selling back 
issues of magazines and has seen, either 
by buying or by mooching on someone 
else, almost every copy of the JourNnaL 
since 1940, I can state my opinion that The 
Journav is now at least as good if not 
better than it has ever been and that it 
remains among the very best magazines 
published in the U.S. from the point of in- 
terest and lack of editorialization. 

Witiiam A. Drake. 

Fleming House 
California Institute of Technology 
1301 East California Street 
Pasadena 4, California 

7 A 
The 101 st at Bastogne 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 

Reference is made to the article “Bulge- 
land Revisited” by Capt. Robert E. Merri- 
am in the December 1949 issue of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

The 10Ist Airborne Division is not 
mentioned one time in the above article. 


* Bundobust: British Army slang from India, 
meaning an arrangement of details or organ- 
ization 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 





Lest we forget—the 10Ist Airborne Di- 
vision moved into Bastogne on trucks, and 
with the few troops found there from 
other outfits, held Bastogne against every- 
thing thrown at them by the Germans, in- 
cluding being surrounded for a week, un- 
til the 4th Armored Division broke through 
and other units started moving in. 

Capt. Paut L. Grsson. 
Btry D, 67th AAA Gun Bn. 
Fort Bliss, Texas. 

7 
No Argument 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Having long been a reader of the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL, my interest in the pub- 
lication has been increased since my trans- 
fer to the United States Air Force last 
year—it being my remaining physical tie 
with the days of yore. 

This is my first letter to The Journat, 
and it’s in reference to Major Roberts’ 
letter, “The Beaugency Surrender” (Au 
gust 1949). If my memory (not renowned 
as being infallible, however) serves me 
right, I would like to take exception to 
Major Roberts’ letter on the following 
points: 

1) Major General Eric Elster was in 
command of the German LXIV Corps (a 
motley assortment of forces, both military 
and civilian) which was making an at- 
tempt to reach the Loire River in order to 
escape the U. S. Seventh Army, and also 
probably because the southern flank of the 
U.S. Third Army was becoming more 
vulnerable due to the fact that the Third 
Army was making a plunge into eastern 
France, having forced a crossing of the 
Seine River. 

(2) The surrender, which took place 
at Beaugency, was received by Lieutenant 
General William H. Simpson, command- 
ing the U.S. Ninth Army, with Major 
General Robert C. Macon and Major Gen- 
eral O. P. Weyland as witnesses, along 
with other senior U.S. officers. 

3.) The Major states “While air power 
had much to do with the surrender, I 
wonder if it could have been so easily ac- 
complished if the entire 18,000 men in the 
Group had been a disciplined, cohesive 
fighting force such as one of our infantry 
divisions, and in good physical shape.” It 
must be remembered that we had no 
strength on the Loire River at that time- 
nothing but flank patrols. Had we forces of 
any sizable strength, Elster’s forces would 
have presented no threat. On the other 
hand, however, had Elster’s corps been a 
“cohesive fighting force,” air power would 
have served effectively as a harassing agent 
in addition to inflicting its usual tremen 
dous damage. In such a situation, it is ob- 
vious that infantry forces would be im- 
perative to effectively combat such a force 
on the ground. 

This is merely another example of the 
quite old controversy of air-vs-ground. It 
seems to me that it’s an entirely baseless 
argument. Even in this day of the atomic 
bomb, 2,000-mph planes, rockets with 
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speeds beyond general belief, and con- 
tinued research and development in all 
fields, it remains apparent that although 
air power can reduce possibly any obstacle, 
it still requires the ground forces (princi- 
pally the infantry) to secure, hold and 
execute the ultimate surrender. 
Ist Scr. Epcar N. Jonnson, USAF. 
3460th Trn. Sqdn. 
Francis E. Warren AFB, Wyo. 
7 7 7 
British Light Battle Order 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
Colonel Marshall's article [October 
1949 issue] was very much to point and I 
have noted the comments on it with great 
interest. I should, however, like :o point 





TO OUR MEMBER-SUBSCRIBERS 
When you move send The JOURNAL both 
your old and new oddresses—and prompt- 
ly, too, so you won't miss an issue. 
Write to: Circulation Manager 
Infantry Journal, Inc. 
1115 17th St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 





out one instance where the normal infan- 
try combat load has been successfully re 
duced to and beyond the point suggested 
by Colonel Marshall. 

I am referring to the “light battle order,” 
standard equipment for the British infan 
try. It consists of web belt with two long 
ammunition pouches (web) attached to it, 
shoulder straps, as well as a haversack at 
tached on extra T-slings and attached, and 
easily detached, to the shoulder straps. Six 
Bren magazines (or 180 rounds, approxi- 
mately) can be carried in these two 
pouches, the haversack contains water 
bottle, messkit (in turn containing emer- 
gency ration, field cooker with solid fuel 
tablets), socks, one heavy sweater and if 
needed one poncho or antigas cape rolled. 

Other pieces of equipment, such as 
wire-cutters, entrenching tools, etc. can 
also easily be accommodated and the long 
pouches are just as useful for carrying sub 
machine gun magazines, hand grenades, 
etc. I believe indeed that these pouches are 
more suitable than the U.S. cartridge belt. 
I have carried the above “light battle 
order” from Alamein to Tripoli and for a 
considerable part of the Italian campaign 
and have found it well adapted under all 
circumstances. I have later had occasion to 
test the U.S. equipment, and I have found 
the long pouches most useful. I believe 
that adoption of these pouches would be 
of value to the U.S. Infantry as they also 
fit the BAR magazines. 

Cre. Gunter E. Roruenserc. 
Human Resources Research Center 
Chanute Air Force Base 
Rantoul, IIl. 
7 7 
The Benning Graduate 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL 


I am a product of “Benning’s School for 
Boys,” having graduated in OCS No. 17 


in 1942. During my service in the war 
years and since then, I have heard many 
remarks concerning the Benning gradu- 
ates, sometimes not of a commendable 
nature. This leaves me wondering if we 
were a “sorry lot” in the eves of those who 
were in the command positions. I know 
that some of us did not commit ourselves 
well, but certainly there must have been a 
few who were worth the effort and expense 
of training. 

Although I am not a judge of good 
training from the standpoint of a staff of- 
ficer, | thought when I was a student there, 
and [| still think, that the training Ben- 
ning gave us was superior. 

I wonder how the score added up in 
the final tabulation. I am still proud of 
being one of the many who were selected 
for the training. 

Personally I have not been singled out 
for any critical remarks. But I have been 
with officers who did not know the source 
of my commission and who upon hearing 
that an officer had graduated from OCS 
would pass the deal off as if a man who 
had formerly served in the ranks was 
worse than the plague. This is unfair. 
Certainly it is not how a commission was 
earned, but how well it is “worn” that 
counts. 


Capratn, INFANTRY. 
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Complete Recovery 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 

During the past war I served as a lieu- 
tenant in the Weather Service, USAAF. 
During that time I endeavored to transfer 
into the Infantry without success. After 
the war Col. S. T. Del Corso asked me to 
take over a platoon in the Cannon Com- 
pany of a National Guard Regiment. This 
company was altered to a heavy-tank com- 
pany. Though I was pretty green, I enjoyed 
the work and was fairly successful—after 
all, I had four years of service, mostly 
foreign, to my credit. All this ended when 
I could not gain federal recognition due to 
having had an intervertebral disc re 
moved. Though the operation was success 
ful and I now engage in strenuous work or 
exercises, this is classed as an inadmissible 
defect. Since the tank company needs of 
ficers, since in time of future war such 
defects will be waived, probably, especially 
when there is a successful postoperative 
history, and since valuable time to gain 
experience is being wasted, I am writing 
to you to see if you can offer any solu- 
tion. The Guard people on this end are 
stopped by the official decisions in Wash- 
ington. 

If the Surgeon General's people had 
seen me drag a seven-point buck out of the 
woods about a year following the operation, 
they might question that section of the 
Regulations which prevents acceptance of 
men who have a successful postoperative 
history in the removal of a ruptured inter 
vertebral disc. 

LIEUTENANT. 
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YOUR UNIT’S HISTORY 


THE OLD 
BREED 


A History of the Ist 
Marine Division 
By George McMillan 


THE OLD BREED is living 
history—the history of Ma- 
rines at war. But it is also more 

than that. It goes to the fundamental man of battle 
—the individual Marine. Here is a book about 
how he fought, how he lived or died, what he 
thought about. If you want an honest book about 
war—with more punch and guts than the last 
hundred historical novels published, The Old 
Breed is your book. 

“I know of no unit history, hardly of any book of any 
kind, that has so well depicted the emotional content of 
the war; which so well gives the reader the feeling of 
actual presence.”—Fletcher Pratt. 


$6.50 


OPERATION 
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Edited by Clarence H. White 


The pictorial story of Joint Task Force Seven 


at the Atomic Energy 
Eniwetok Atoll. 
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Attack on the Air Force 


DISASTER THROUGH AIR POW 
ER. By Marshall Andrews. Rinehart 
& Company, Inc., 143 Pages; $2.00. 


Mr. Andrews sincerely believes that 
the Air Force wants the whole thing 
—wants to absorb the Army and the 
Navy. And this, he says, in the strongest 
language a veteran and able reporter can 
command, can only result in complete 
disaster. 

If the Air Force has its way—if it 
keeps on attempting to get a bigger and 
bigger slice of the annual defense funds, 
thus weakening the other Services—and 
that, Mr. Andrews insists is what the Air 
Force is trying now to do—if it does suc 
ceed in doing these things, we cannot 
possibly win a war. Bombs can’t win. 
And the repetition of the idea that bombs 
alone can win, which today most of the 
public thinks is true, is, says the author, 
the gravest danger the country faces. 

His book is therefore a warning—a 
strong plea to beware of Air Force ambi 
tion. It is also, by implication, a plea to 
the citizen to face the fact that scores of 
infantry divisions will be needed again 
in any conceivable war. 

Mr. Andrews marshals all the evi 
dence he could dig up in proof of his 
warning, and I think it worth the most 
serious consideration, even if he does 
stretch some of it out pretty thin. At the 
same time, I'm inclined to think Con 
gress and the Secretary of Defense, not 
to mention the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
capable of meeting any moves toward a 
highly unbalanced force that come from 
overweening Air Force ambition. 

I have often heard it said in the last 
thirty years that a certain type of admiral 
never gave up hoping and working to 
the end that the Army would some day 
all be absorbed into the Marines, and 


thus come under the Navy’s command. 
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I haven't any doubt either, that “a cer 
tain type” of Air Force officer thinks the 
Army and the Navy should be little 
more than glorified dogrobbers to the 
\ir Force. (Strangely, I've never heard 
of an Army general who wanted to take 
over the Navy.) Mr. Andrews swears the 
take-’em-over idea pervades the Air Force 
as a whole, but I don’t think he lays 
enough stuff on the line to bring in a 
finding of guilty against a whole sister 
service. 

I do recommend that every Army man 
read what Mr. Andrews says. And | 
more emphatically recommend _ that 
Members of Congress also read Disaster 
Through Air Power. And if it takes this 
type of argument to convince the public 
that bombs can’t win, then I hope Dis- 
aster Through Air Power sells a million 
copies. Particular attention should be 
given to the study of such statements as 
that of General Jimmy Doolittle, quoted 
by the author as follows: “The function 
of the Army and Navy in.any future war 
will be to support the dominant air arm.” 
And to Mr. Andrews’ own statement, the 
truth of which every veteran Doughboy 
realizes: “While the soldier outside the 
combat zones was being mothered to 
death, stuffed with sugar-paps and free 
beer, and filled with a lot of nonsense 
about what a hero he was, the tiny 
minority in ground combat was all but 
forgotten.” 

But | still don’t like to see a whole 
Service attacked by name for what spe 
cific individuals in high places may be 
responsible for. 


Thousands of times, 


to my knowledge, the newspaper and 
magazine press has jumped on “the 
Army,” blamed “the Army,” cursed “the 


Army”~as if the Army and not Congress 
established its own laws, and even set 
up its own strength. And as if generals 
in uniform commanded the Army, and 


not the President of the United States. 


Well, I object to the same thing as re- 
gards “the Air Force” and “the Navy.” 
I think we must be very, very sure that 
the several hundred thousand men of a 
single Service all think the same way 
before we say so. 

Mr. Andrews hasn't made me sure of 
it. He needs more evidence. But what 
evidence he does produce may indeed 
show a dangerous tendency. And he does 
most effectively warn the general reader 
that a terrible risk to the nation lies in 
the thought that bombs alone can win. 


G. V. 


OVERTURE TO OVERLORD. By Lt. 
Gen. Sir Frederick Morgan. Double 
day & Company. 
$3.50 


302 Pages; Index; 


This should be required reading for 
everyone who is or aspires to be a staff 
othcer 

Sir Frederick Morgan was COSSAC, 
and that means that he was Chief of 
Staff to the Supreme Allied Commander 
for the cross-Channel invasion of Con 
tinental Europe. He was so designated 
many months before the selection of a 
commander. As such he gave “cohesion 
and impetus’ to preparations for the 
Normandy attack. As such he had an 
outstanding experience in intensive and 
extensive planning which he has for 
tunately in this excellent volume made 
vicariously available to all who may be 
engaged in military planning. Most phe 
nomenal was the success attained in 
planning for Overtorp in spite of the 
fact that COSSAC had no command 
authority. The eventual commander 
would have high responsibility and au 
thority, and wouid therefore be able to 
make high demands. Without that au 
thority the staff of General Morgan at 
Norfolk House in wartime London still 
laid the essential foundation which Gen 
eral Eisenhower so brilliantly employed. 
Morgan and his staff secured results by 
argument and negotiation, utilizing every 
conceivable personal connection and con 
tact. 

And here we might well state that the 
author gives full credit to the “planners” 
ahead of him, saying overmodestly that 
all he did himself was to build on data 
already collected and draw together a 
We should also 
say that throughout his book General 
Morgan speaks in terms of exceptionally 


mass of loose strings. 


high praise of General Eisenhower, the 
American who came in and took over the 
top post after it had been expected that 
the commander would certainly be a 
Britisher. We should also emphasize 
that General Morgan never deviates 
from his obviously good opinion of his 
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By Brig. Gen. Frank Howley 


General Howley, who recently re- 
turned to the United States after 
running Berlin's U.S. Sector as Mili- 
tary Governor, tells the fantastic 
story of his four years’ battle of 
wits with the Russians—and why he 
believes it is imperative that the 
American people know exactly 
what he learned during this period. 


General Howley says, “You 
can't do business with the Rus- 
sians except on their own terms, 
which means complete surrender 
of all the ideals Americans have 
lived by since our country was 
founded. They can’t be trusted. 
They will promise anything, sign 
anything, provided it benefits 
them, and will scrap the pledge 
the moment it doesn't.” 


The latest word on Red peculiari- 
ties and an appraisal of Soviet 
power by one of the few men to 
really get tough with the Russians. 


$3.50 


Order from 
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American deputy, Major General Ray 
W. Barker, who did yeoman work for 
him. 

After the invidious remarks of Ralph 
Ingersoll in Top Secret concerning An- 
glo-American planning, it is refreshing to 
have such detailed firsthand testimony 
from this British chief. He saw causes of 
friction, but he also saw the gradual 
integration of two nationalities into an 
agreeable and effective team. The Brit- 
ish had differences among themselves, as 
this book freely indicates. There were 
also differences among the Americans, 
notably with regard to whether or not 
the war could be won exclusively by 
high altitude long-range bombing. It 
was therefore natural that there should 
be initial international differences on a 
staff such as this; it was their elimination 
that spelled success. 

Most striking in all the book, per- 
haps, is the vivid image which the au- 
thor draws of the vast scope of the task 
of those who planned the invasion. 
There was not only the tactical problem 
of a beach assault, and of the occupation 
of a lodgment area between the Seine 
and the Loire. There was the problem of 
supporting and exploiting such an opera- 
tion. All facilities for an over-water land- 
ing must be procured, but also all re- 
sources for the full effort following. 

“We must never lose sight of the fact,” 
writes General Morgan, “that the assault 
on the beaches is merely a first step to 
what must follow. As a logical sequence 
we must from the beginning see that 
we function on the right map. This map 
will not be merely one that shows the 
South of England and the North of 
France; it must be a map that stretches 
clear from San Francisco to Berlin on the 
one hand and from the Arctic Circle to 
North Africa on the other.” 

With mental perspective adjusted to 
this correct and global scale, the staff 
went to work. Sometimes it was to uti- 
lize but keep within proper proportions 
the great value of the Bailey bridges. 
Sometimes it was to pick up a chance 
remark that “if we can’t capture a port 
we must take one with us,” and then 
develop the now justly famous “mul- 
berry” or artificial harbor—and do this 

let staff officers and the faculties and 
students at staff schools take note) by ar- 
ranging every detail of materials, manu 
facture, and transportation priority. Fol 
low-up troops must come from the far 
reaches of the United States in proper 
flow, supplies must arrive in suitable se- 
quences, landing craft must be secured, 
some manufactured and some borrowed 
temporarily from the Mediterranean. 
Navy, Air, and Army efforts, including 
initial material and resupply, must be 


coordinated not only for battlefield use 
but for logistical flow. 

Here then is the story of the making 
of the Overtorp plan, and also the 
story of the other alternative plans, as 
for example of Rankin C, if the Ger- 
mans should collapse, as they had in 
1918. Here are details too numerous for 
a brief review. Here also, in a personal 
narrative told in easy conversational 
style, is the story of an unprecedented 
operation in its embryo stages, and of a 
unique and great success in international 
military cooperation. The author evi 
dences this cooperation perhaps by his 
style more than by his statements, by a 
style that seems to contain even more 
distinctive Americanisms than distinc- 
tive Anglicisms.-CoLtoneL ELsrince 
Co.sy. 


BERLIN COMMAND. By Brigadier 
General Frank Howley. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 276 Pages; $3.50. 


General Howley’s theme seems to be 
that you cannot really dislike and dis- 
trust the Russians until you get to know 
them. His book is the story of four years 
of battling a ruthless enemy, officially 
labeled an ally—but an ally that barred 
no holds unless Howley happened to 
have them. Howley was at a disadvan 
tage in many respects. He had the naive 
idea that people kept agreements, that 
such things as food and politics were 
separate things, and that the four oc 
cupying powers hoped to help the Ber 
liners set up a workable government and 
plan of existence. He had still one 
more handicap: not only were his in 
structions far from clear-cut, his su 
periors seemed to have no workable 
long-range plan. 

With the aid of his lawyer's wit, his 
personal courage, and the magnificent 
performance of the Berlin airlift, Gen- 
eral Howley defeated the Russian plans 
for Berlin in enough respects to save 
American reputations and Berliners’ lives 
and a portion of their liberties. The 
General went to Berlin believing the 
Germans were our enemies and the Rus- 
sians our allies. He came home assured 
the Russians are our enemies and the 
Germans simply pawns in a dirty game. 

Howley is convinced that the Russians 
understand only force and the fait ac- 
compli; that diplomatic solutions to prob- 
lems are both a sign of weakness and an 
opening for the knife in the back at the 
time it suits the Russians best. He is 
convinced also that Russia will attack us 
when she knows she can win a war with 
us—not before, but assuredly not long 
after. The United States is the last 
stumbling block in the way of the Soviet 
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THE 
STRANGE LAND 


By Ned Calmer 


The story of a dozen Americans dur- 
ing six brief, tense days in an infantry 
attack against the Siegfried Line. Start- 
ing with a divisional headquarters, the 
author takes you up to the line, at the 
same time describing the twelve as they 
really were: living, loving, suffering, 
dying, heroic, cowardly, idealistic, cor- 
rupt—and to each the war was a very 
different thing. 

An indelible picture of men in com- 

at. 


$3.00 


THE 
WOODEN 
HORSE 


By 
Eric Williams 


Here is a classic escape story—one of 
the most spectacular adventures of mod- 
ern times—a true account of a daring 
and ingenious break from the German 
prison camp Stalag-Luft III, and the 
subsequent flight across Germany and 
the Baltic under the very eyes of the 
Gestapo. 


$2.75 
Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C 
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dream; we must be liquidated. 

The book is not nearly as pat in its 
conclusions as the above paragraphs 
might indicate. The author details his 
meetings with the. Russians, the agree- 
ments reached and the way they were 
followed, or the lack of agreement and 
the reasons for that, and the periods of 
tension when the antagonists decided to 
try the use of force. Howley believes 
that General Kotikov’s ulcers are a fair 
trade for the gray hairs that Howley 
brought back to America. 

There are certain inconsistencies in 
the book, as for instance Howley’s con 
tempt for the Russian habit of going 
back to higher authority for compara 
tively minor decisions while at the same 
time he complains of lack of help from 
his own higher headquarters. It is easy, 
however, to sit back several thousand 
safe miles away and criticize Howley’s 
acts and attitudes with the benefit of 
hindsight. We must remember that he 
was the man on the ground. And that 
he was in contact with one of the world’s 
most powerful and dangerous forces. 
And without the advantages of rank or 
information about American long-range 
policies, or any informed help. We 
cannot deny that this cocky Reserve 
Cavalryman did a fine job of holding off 
with little enough help a wily and hard 
nosed enemy. When we soy “little 
help,” we are not losing sight of the 
airlift, which was a successful effort to 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire after 
they had been permitted to scorch slight 
ly. 

Chere would be little point in attempt 
ing to detail in a short review the facts 
of Russian duplicity, hostility, and lack 
of scruples. We have read most of them 
in the newspapers and news magazines 
In Berlin 


Command we find them all in one pack 


during the past four years 


age, and with inside information that 
the news accounts could not give us at 
the time. 

If you won't read the book to keep 
abreast of the times, read it for its vigor 
ous writing—but read it.—A. S 


Readable Air War 


WINGS OF THE PHOENIX: Tut 
OrrictaL Story OF THE Arr War IN 
Burma. His Majesty’s Stationery Of 
fice. 143 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 


[his is another in the series of “ofh 
cial” histories prepared by the Air Min 
istry and the Central Office of Informa 
tion and made famous by the widely 
read Battle of Britain. 1 put quotes 
around the word “official” because these 
small books are a far cry from our own 
ofhcial Without 


histories. footnotes, 








The 
CRUCIBLE 


By “Colonel Yay" 


A record of heroic patriotism 
in Japanese-held Luzon by Yay 
Panlilio, better known as “Colonel 
Yay.” A_ Philippine-American 
newspaperwoman with a price on 
her head, she joined the Philip- 
pine guerrillas led by fiery Colo- 
nel Marking—the most prominent 
and successful of the guerrilla 
leaders. Together, they waged a 
valiant hit-and-run battle against 
the Japanese for three years. 

A remarkable story of war, 
packed with personal adventure, 
danger and excitement. 


$3.75 


The Lincoln 


Encyclopedia 


By Archer H. Shaw 


All of Lincoln’s important 
verbal and written expressions— 
from his earliest known letters 
and speeches down to his last— 
systematically arranged and iden- 
tified by time and place. 

This fascinating volume—a 
boon to writers, speakers and stu- 
dents—will also lead to a better 
understanding of Lincoln, whose 
great mind was concerned with 
the problems of his time and of 
all time. 


$6.50 
order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington G 
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rather low in statistics, umpretentious, 
they are an entirely different class of 
history. Yet within their limits | know 
no more readable and enjoyable ac- 
counts. 

The particular book at hand tells the 
story of the air war in Burma from the 
British point of view yet with due ac- 
knowledgment of American help. The 
phoenix, you will remember, is the fabu- 
lous bird which comes forth with new 
life from its own ashes and so it was 
adopted as the symbol of the British 
command formed—so to speak—from the 
ashes of the initial British disaster in 
Burma. 

When the British hurriedly fell back, 
there seemed no hope that they could 
return over the mountains and jungle 
and separate Burma from India. Yet the 
Allies did this, carried, supplied and 
supported by the air force. 

The emphasis of these histories is on 
action and the Burma compaign was 
packed with this commodity from the 
days of pitifully few aircraft to the over 
whelming force that finally crushed all 
Japanese resistance. Searchers after cer- 
tain details will find fault; scholarly his 
torians will cavil here and there, but the 
ordinary reader will have a thoroughly 
enjoyable time. I did.—J. R. Cuneo. 


Sober, Factual and Clear 
COMBAT COMMAND: Tue Amertr 


can Arrcrarr CARRIERS IN THE Pa 
ciric War. By Admiral Frederick C. 
Sherman. E. P. Dutton & Company. 
427 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 


Admiral Frederick C. Sherman, not to 
be confused with the present Chief of 
Naval Operations, Admiral Forrest P. 
Sherman, was a captain in command of 
the aircraft carrier Lexington at sea be 
tween Hawaii and Midway on Decem 
ber 7, 1941. At the end of the war he 
was a vice admiral and commander of 
the Fast Carrier Task Force. In between 
he had numerous combat commands all 
with carrier-based aircraft. 

This experience indicates that Ad 
miral Sherman could approach the task 
of writing a history of our aircraft car 
riers in the Pacific War with consider- 
able authority. And he has. He has also 
written what amounts to a history of 
the Navy's campaigns in the Pacific. 

It is a sober, factual account. Whether 
t is “definitive” is a question that a 
andlubber would be well advised to 
leave to the naval experts. I must add 
that he makes his points without ranting, 
and that none of his colleagues, admirals 
or generals, are singled out for criticism 
is impressive. Such difhidence is uncom- 
mon among airmen.—J. B. S. 








A lively, interesting, and au- 
thoritative account of the Mexican 
War—a war fought in typical U.S. 
fashion—from scratch—with total 
lack of preparation, and misunder- 
standing of military requirements 
—a war successful primarily be- 
cause of the quality and character 
of certain individuals involved. 

Robert S. Henry explodes the 
myth that we took advantage of a 
weaker neighbor. He reveals the 
true stature of President Polk, and 
shows weakness or ineptitude or 
both on the part of many of the 
field commanders. 


THE STORY OF 
THE MEXICAN WAR 


$4.50 


ORGANIZATION AND 
EQUIPMENT FORWAR 


By Lt. Gen. Sir Ronald M. Weeks 


A complete description of the 
organizational and equipment 
problems of the British during 
World War II and a discussion of 
possible future developments. The 
author’s experience as Deputy 
Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff for three years provides ex- 
cellent background for such a 
book. 


$1.25 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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SaanaaaaaaaaaamaaaaaEmEEaaaemaaee 
Keep up to date 
with these books 


The 1950 World Almanac con- 
tains facts, statistics and general 
information on everything from 
U.S. population to a summary of 
major changes in the last half- 
century, 912 pages. 


$1.00 











THE 1950 
INFORMATION 


PLEASE ALMANAC 


Edited by John Kieran 








The up-to-the-minute, compact 
encyclopedia containing a million 
valuable facts—arranged so that 
you can find quickly what you are 
looking for. 

Contains authoritative facts 
about world history, U.S. history, 
government, sports, aviation, sci- 
ence, theater, music, economics, 
religion, geography, the United 
Nations, astronomy, education, 
business, politics, radio, literature 
—plus the added features of a Va- 
cation Travel Guide, and articles 
by recognized authorities on cur- 
rent national and world develop- 
ments. 

Your best buy in a reference 


book. 
$2.50 


Order from 
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Only 13 Soviet Pages 


JANE’S ALL THE WORLD'S AIR 
CRAFT: 1949-1950. Whittlesey 
House. 568 Pages; Illustrated; $16.50. 
As Jane's Fighting Ships is to the 

navies of the world, Jane’s All the 

World's Aircraft is to world-wide avia 

tion. And this edition, marking its forti 

eth anniversary, is no exception to the 
rule. 

All of the unclassified information 
there is about the 2‘r power of the na 
tions of the world is here. The material 
on the Soviet aircraft industry is notice 
ably scant when you compare the 95 
pages devoted to describing U.S. air 
planes and the 80 pages devoted to the 
airplanes of Great Britain, with the 13 
pages Jane's produces on the products of 
Soviet Russia's aviation industry. 

Jane’s reports that the Russians are 
producing limited numbers of a German 
Junkers four-engine jet bomber and that 
a Russian-designed four-engine jet may 
be in production. The standard bomber 
of the USSR though is the copy they 
have made of our B-29. Jane's reports 
that the Soviet Air Force is divided into 
three forces, as follows: air armies which 
are under the command of the Army 
and control their own fighter and attack 
bomber regiments; fighter defense forces 
which include both fighter planes and 
antiaircraft artillery; and the long-range 
force, which is the Soviet version of our 
Strategic Air Force. Jane's says the long 
range force has undergone complete re 
organization and is now receiving the 
earnest attention of the high command. 


—J.B.S. 
THE HISTORY OF NATURE. By C. F. 


von Weizsacker. The University of Chi 
cago Press. 192 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00 
The evolution of matter from the begin 
nings until today. 


THE LAND COLUMBUS LOVED 
Tue Dominican Repustic. By Bertita 
Harding. Coward-McCann, Inc. 246 
Pages; $3.75. A history and a survey of 
what is now the Dominican Republic. 


OPERATION SURVIVAL: America’s 
New Rove in Wortp Arras. By 
William H. Hessler. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
282 Pages; Maps; Index; $3.00. A dis 
cussion of the policy of reliance upon 
atomic weapons and heavy bombers. 


THE RED CROSS NURSE IN ACTION 
1882-1948. By Portia B. Kernodle. 
Harper & Brothers. 524 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index; $5.00. 


CHINA SHAKES THE WORLD. By 
Jack Belden. Harper & Brothers. 524 
Pages; Index; $5.00. By the author of 
Retreat With Stilwell and Still Time to 
Die. 








THE WESTERN 
WORLD AND JAPAN 


By G. B. Sansom 


An account of the cultural in- 
fluence of the West upon Japan 
and a study of the way in which 
cultures interact. The cultural re- 
lations between Europe and Japan 
down to the twentieth century are 
described in detail. 

The author, an outstanding au- 
thority on Japan, shows that the 
institutions finally adopted, 
though Western in shape, were 
thoroughly Japanese in color and 
substance. 


$6.00 


THE COMING DEFEAT 
OF COMMUNISM 


By James Burnham 


Evidence that communism can 
be defeated without large-scale 
war if the western nations and par- 
ticularly the United States follow 
a plan similar to the one presented 


in this book. 


The author has based this work 
on direct observation of conditions 
here and abroad, and hundreds of 
interviews with the world’s lead- 
ing authorities on communism. 


$3.50 
Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 4, D. C. 











“ARTHEST FRONTIER: Tue Pacrric 
Nortuwest. By Sidney Warren. The 
Macmillan Company. 375 Pages; Index; 
$4.50. A social and cultural history of 
the Northwest. 


SOCIAL THOUGHT IN AMERICA: 
Tue Revoir Acarnst Formaism. By 
Morton G. White. The Vikirg Press, 
Inc. 260 Pages; $3.50. 


A SORT OF SAGA. By Bill Mauldin. 
William Sloane Associates. 301 Pages; 
Illustrated; $3.50. Bill Mauldin’s early 
life. 


HUNTING THE AMERICAN GAME 
FIELD. By L. A. Anderson. Ziff-Davis 
Publishing Company. 311 Pages; Ulus 
trated; Index; $3.50. 


SLED DOG anp Orner Poems oF TH 
Nortu. By Charles E. Gillham. Stand 
ard Publications, Inc. 78 Pages; $3.00 


A HISTORY OF SPAIN. By Rafael Alta- 
mira; Translated by Muna Lee. D. Van 
Nostrand Company. 748 Pages; Il- 
lustrated; Index; $6.75. From prehis 
toric times to the present. 


THE RED PLOT AGAINST AMERICA. 
By Robert E. Stripling; Edited by Bob 
Considine. Bell Publishing Company. 
282 Pages; $3.00. By the famous and 
controversial Chief Investigator for the 
House Un-American 1938- 
1948. 


Activities, 


MASK OF GLORY. By Dan Levin. 
Whittlesey House. 278 Pages; $3.00. 
A novel of a single year in the life of 
a 19-year-old Marine. 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN FOR- 
EIGN POLICY 1918-1945: Vorume 
Il, GerMany AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
1937-1938. From the Archives of the 
German Foreign Ministry. Department 
of State. 1070 Pages; Appendixes; $3.25. 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE. By Hans von 
Eckardt. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 433 
Pages; Index; $5.00. 


CONFERENCE METHODS IN _IN- 
DUSTRY. By Henry M. Busch. Har- 
per & Brothers. 107 Pages; Index; $1.50. 


MEN WHO MAKE YOUR WORLD. 
By Members of the Overseas Press 
Club of America. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. 319 Pages; $3.50. Biographies of 
25 of the world’s greatest present-day 
figures. 


DATELINE: WASHINGTON. The 
Story of National Affairs Journalism. 
Edited by Cabell Phillips. Doubleday & 
Company. 307 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$4.00. 


WAR DIARY: An Over-actt War Pic- 
rurE, 1939-1945. By Major F. A. L. 
de Gruchy. Gale & Polden, Ltd. 187 
Pages; $3.00. A very short history of 
the British effort 1939-1945. 


BATTLE REPORT: Victory IN THE 
Pactric, Volume V. By Captain Wal- 
ter Karig, Lt. Comdr. Russell L. Harris 
and Lt. Comdr. Frank A. Manson. Rine- 
hart & Company. 548 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $5.00. The last book of the 


series; covering the defeat of Japan. 


AMERICAN - RUSSIAN RELATIONS 
IN THE FAR EAST. By Pauline 
Tompkins. The Macmillan Company. 
426 Pages; Maps; Index; $5.00. A crit- 
ical valuation of the “balance of power.” 


PAUL REVERE’S HORSE AND 
OTHER DEBATABLE DATA OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY. By A. C. M. 
Azoy. Doubleday & Company. 256 
Pages; $2.50. 


THE U. S. ARMY IN THE WORLD 
WAR, 1917-1919. Volume IV: Early 
Military Operations of the American 
Expeditionary Forces. Historical Division 
Department of the Army. 806 Pages; 
Illustrated; $3.75. Another one of the 
series of official histories of World War 


DOVES AND DOVE SHOOTING. By 
Byron W. Dalrymple. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 243 Pages; Illustrated; $4.50. 


THE COMPLETE CANASTA. By Ralph 
Michaels and Charles H. Goren. Pelle- 
grini & Cudahy. 140 Pages; Illustrated; 
$1.75. 
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Also—three other sets of NOTES FOR TROOP IN- 
STRUCTORS—all of immense help to the overworked 


COMBAT FORMATIONS 
ELEMENTARY MAP READING. .$1.00 


a NEW set of NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS 


MECHANICAL TRAINING 
U.S. CARBINE CALIBER .30 M-2 


Everything the instructor needs for successful 
training on the carbine—disassembly, nomenclature, functioning, 
care and cleaning, operation, ammunition, and the causes 
of and corrections for stoppages. Readably printed 
on handy 3 x5 cards, boxed for your convenience. 


$1.25 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 


Each set contains: 

e@ Complete organized lecture notes 

e@ Background material 

e@ Reference to manuals and films 

e Tests for trainees 

e@ Suggestions for practical work 

e Complete lessons, scheduled by hours 
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NEW BOOKS THIS MONTH 


The 1950 World Almanac 

The Strange Land (Calmer) 

The Wooden Horse (Williams) . . 

The Art of Readable Writing 
(Flesch) 

Cycles: The Science of Prediction. 

The Western World and Japan 
(Sansom) .. 

The Coming Defeat of Communism 
(Burnham) 

The Story of the Mexican War 
(Henry) 

Organization — Equipment for 
War (W 

John C, — (Coit) 


.$1.00 
3.00 
2.75 


3.00 
3.50 


6.00 
3.50 
4.50 


1.25 
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TRAINING 








The finest training aid ever devised 
Notes for Troop Instructors 
(on cards) 
Combat Formations 
Elementary Map Reading ... 
First Aid 
Carbine, M-2, Mechanical 
Training 


$1.00 
1.00 











Notes for Troop Instructors (on cards) 
Combat Formations 
Elementary Map Reading 
First Aid 
Drill and Command—IDR; paper 1.00; 
cloth 
Combat Problems for Small Units 
Drills and Evolutions of the Band 
Driver Training 
Engineer Training Notebook 
Guerrilla Warfare (Levy) 
Keep ‘em Rolling (motor transport) 
Map and Air Photo Reading 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


2.50 
1.00 
1.50 
25 
50 
25 
50 
1.50 


RUSSIA: HER POWER AND PLANS 





Soviet Arms & Soviet Power 
By General Augustin Guillaume 
How the huge Russian Army was 
built and its relation to the polit- 
ico-economic structure of modern 


Russia. $3.50 











Map Reading for the Soldier 1.00 
Ordnance Field Guide (restricted) 
Vols. I, I, Hl ‘ , 3.75 
Scouting and Patrolling .25 
Soviet Arms & Soviet Power (Guillaume) 3.50 
Communism: Its Plans and Tactics 2.00 | 
If Russia Strikes (George Fielding Eliot) 2.75 ' 
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each 


Atomsk (Carmichael Smith) (iation) 
Berlin Command (Howley) . 


| Capital (Karl Marx) . 


Decision in Germany (Clay) .. 
Development of Soviet Economic System 
Economic Geography of Russia 


| I Chose Freedom (Kravchenko) 
| Lenin (biography—Shub) 


March of Muscovy (Lamb) 

The Real Soviet Russia (Dallin) . 

Red Star Over China (Snow) 

Roosevelt and the Russians (Stettinius) 
Russia and the Russians (Crankshaw ) 


| 


| Reducing Vulnerability to Atomic Bomb. . 


| 


Civil Defense—National Security 
( Hopley Report ) 
Hiroshima (John Hersey) 
Modern Arms and Free Men (Bush) 
No Place to Hide (Bikini—Bradley) 
paper .25; cloth 
Nucleonics (simple atom explanation) 
Our Atomic World 


1.00 
1.75 
3.50 


98 
1.00 
50 
2.00 


International Control of Atomic Energy.. .35 


| INTELLIGENCE, PSYCHOLOGICAL 


| 


WARFARE, SPIES 


| Ten Days That Shook the World 


| ATOMIC WEAPONS AND GUIDED 


| Atomic Energy Report (Smyth) 


Russia: Menace or Promise? saseued 

Soviet Land (Gray) 

Soviet Spies (Col. Hirsch) . 

Stalingrad . 

Strange Alliance (top command in 
Russia—Gen. Deane) . 


Psychological Warfare (Linebarger) . . 

Front-Line Intelligence 

Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth 
paper .25; cloth 

Codes and Ciphers 

Combat Intelligence (Schwien) 


Column, 


3.50 
1.49 


60 
2.00 





Twelve Months that Changed the World 
(LeSeuer) ‘ 
World Communism Today (Eben) 


3.00 


5.00 Guard of Honor (Cozzens) 


MISSILES 
Absolute Weapon (Brodie) 





war. 





An outstanding novel about the 
commander of an Air Force base 
in the United States during the 

$3.50 
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Cryptography 

Intelligence is for Commanders 

The Plotters 

Public Opinion and Propagaada (Doob) . 
Secret Missions (Zacharias) 

Strategic Intelligence a 

Under Cover 

Reconnaissance 

Where My Shadow Falls (Turrou) 


BEST SELLERS 


Call it Treason (Howe) 
Command Decision (Haines) 
Day Without End (Van Van Praag) 
Father of the Bride (Streeter) 
Fireside Cook Rook 

Guard of Honor (Cozzens) 
Heart of the Matter (Green) 
Home Sweet Zoo 

Naked and the Dead (Mailer) 
Peace of Mind (Liebman) 
Peace of Soul (Sheen) 

Rage to Live (O'Hara) 

Way West (Guthric) 


GREAT MODERN LEADERS 


Eisenhower—Crusade in Europe . 
Eisenhower's Report (1944-45) 
Eisenhower—My Three Years With 
(Comdr. Butcher) . . e 
Eisenhower Speaks 3.00 
Eisenhower: Soldier of Democracy (Davis) 1.00 
| ay ag 9 Was My Boss (Summersby). 2.75 
Geo, C. Marshall—Reports (1939-43) 1.50 
Geo. C. Marshall—Public Statements ; 
paper .25; cloth 
Geo. C. Marshall Report (1943-45) 
Map Supplement 
Marshall, King, Arnold—War Reports 
Patton—-War As I Knew It 
Stilwell—Stilwell Papers 
Churchill—Gathering Storm 
Churchill—Their Finest Hour 
Churchill—Secret Speeches 
Churchill—Roving Commission 
Admiral Halsey's Story 
General H. M. Smith—Coral and Brass 
Montgomery—E! Alamein to River Sangro 
Great Soldiers W W I1—Marshall, 
Stalin, ete. 
Montgomery (Moorehead) 
McNair—Educator of an Army 
Chennault—Way of a Fighter 


GREAT LEADERS OF OLD 


Lincoln Encyclopedia 
Lincoln Finds a General (Williams) 
2 vols. 
Eleven Generals 
Bradley, etc. 
Alexander of Macedon (Harold Lamb) 
Washington, Gen’! George (Writings) 
Sherman—Fighting Prophet ( Lewis) 
Washington, The Young (Freeman) 
? vols. set 15.00 
Great Soldiers of WW I (DeWeerd) 25 
Pershing, Gen. John J. (Col. Palmer) 2.00 
Masters of Mobile Warfare (Col. Colby) 
Napoleon (Ludwig) 
Stonewall Jackson (Henderson) 


5.00 


ad 
1.25 
7.50 
4.00 


6.00 
6.00 
2.00 
3.50 
4.00 
3.00 
6.50 


4.00 
2.00 


set 12.50 
Greene, Sheridan, 
5.00 
3.50 
4.50 
5.00 


1.25 
6.00 


LEADERSHIP PRINCIPLES 


Men Against Fire—Combat Morale (Col. 
. L. A. Marshall) 
All But Me and Thee (Non-battle 
Casualties) 
Psychology For the Armed Services 
Americans vs. Germans (Battle 
Leade. “hip) 
Command at Sea (Cope) 
Company ( ommander (MacD. ynald ) 
Leadership (Gen. Munson) 
Managing Men (for Noncoms) 
Management and Morale (Roethlisberger) 
Psychology for the Fighting Man—paper 
cloth 
Red Badge of Courage (Combat Panic) 
Reveries on Art of War (Marshal Saxe) 
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1.50 


4.00 | 


3.75 


4.50 | 


| AMG in Germany (Zink) . 
| Caesar's Gallic Campaigns 


| Military Staff (History and Development) 


1.00 


2.00 | 


| 
1.49 | 


6.50 | 


2.00 | 


The American Soldier 
Vol. I: Adjustment During Army Life. 7.50 
Vol. Il: Combat and its Aftermath ... 7.50 
Vols. I and II together . 13.50 
Vol. Ill: Experiments on Mass Com- 
munications 


35 | BOOKS FOR THE STAFF OFFICER 


National Security and the Gen. Staff 
(History, U. S. Staff) 
American Military Government (Holborn) 


5.00 
2.49 
4.00 
. 2.50 
German Army (and General Staff) 

(Rosinski) 
Lawful Action State Mil. 


; 3.00 
Forces; paper 
cloth 3.00 
3.00 
Practical Manual of Martial Law 
(Wiener) 

Riot Control (Col. Wood) . 
State Defense Force Manual . 


2.50 
2.50 
1.00 


SOP for Regimental Adjutant 10 | 


GROUND COMBAT 
(See Also Unit Histories) 


Airborne Warfare (Gen. Gavin) 

Assault, The (Matthews) 

Bacteriological Warfare (Jnl of 
Immunology ) 

Battle is the Payoff (Col. Ingersoll) - 

Carlson—The Big Yankee 

Blitzkrieg: Armies on Wheels ) am 
Marshall ) ‘ 

Brave Men (Ernie Pyle) . 

Dunkirk 

Engineers in Battle (Thompson) 

Fight at Pear! Harbor (Clark) 

Guadalcanal Diary (Tregaskis) 

Infantry Attacks (Gen. Rommel) .. 

Infantry in Battle , 

Iwo Jima; paper 

The Gun (C. S. Forester) . 

The Lost Battalion ( Johnson and Pratt) 

175 Battles (Shaw & Vestal) 

Rifleman Dodd (C. S. Forester) . 

Rifle .an Went to War (McBride) 

Tank Fighter Team (Armored combat) 
paper .25; cloth 

With British Snipers into Reich 


AIR COMBAT 


Flying Fortress (Collison) 
War Eagles (Childers) 


SEA COMBAT 


Battle Report (Capt. Karig) 
I Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea 
Il (Atlantic War) 
Ill (Middle Phase) 
IV (End of Empire) 
V (Victory in the Pacific) 
History of U.S. Naval Operations 
(Morrison) 
Battle of the Atlantic, Vol. I 
Operation in North African Waters, 
Vol. Il 
Rising Sun in the Pacific, Vol. III 
Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine Ac- 
tions, Vol. IV 
Struggle for Guadalcanal, Vol. V . 
No Banners No Bugles 4.00 
Red Flannels and Green Ice (Pocock)... 2.75 
They Were Expendable (PT boats) paper 
cloth 2.00 


3.50 
. 3.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


6.00 


6.00 
6.00 


STRATEGY 





Strategic Air Power (Possony) 
A thorough study of air power and 
its relation to land and sea power. 
$5.00 











Strategic Air Power (Possony) . 
On War (Clausewitz) 





1.50 | 


| Knudsen (Procurement in W W II) .... 


| Preventive Maintenance 


6.00 | 


6.00 | 


25 | 


German Generals Talk (Hart) .. 

Hitler and His Admirals . 

Disaster Through Air Power ... 

Douhet and Aerial Warfare 

Living Thoughts of Clausewitz ... 

Machine Warfare (Gen. J. F. C. Fuller). 

Admiral Mahan on Sea Power ...... 

Makers of Modern Strategy ... 

Overture to Overlord (Morgan) . 

Sea Power in Machine Age (Brodie) ee 

To the Arctic (Mirsky) . phe 

Toward a New Order of Sea Power 
(Sprout) .. 


SUPPLY, PROCUREMENT AND 
LOGISTICS 


Pipe Line to Battle (Water 4 & 25 
3.75 
paper .25 
cloth .98 


48 Million Tons to Eisenhower; 


ADMINISTRATION, COURTS- 
MARTIAL, ETC. 


Manual = Courts-Martial, 1949, Air- 

Arm LR 
New Articles of War (Wiener) . .. 1.00 
Advances in Military Medicine, 2 vols... .12.50 
Company Administration; paper . . 2.50 
Group Feeding . een . 5.00 
Handbook for Nurses Aides . 2.50 
Military Medical Manual - . 4,50 
Military Preventive Medicine . 3.25 
1.00 


Wartime Medicine 2.50 


THE U. S. AND THE WORLD 


Road to Survival (Vogt) 

New Compass of the World 
Balance of Tomorrow (Strausz-Hupé) 
Balkan Background (Newman) 
Berlin Diary (Shirer) 

Calculated Risk (Armstrong) 

China: A Short History 

Danger From the East 


| Europe (Alington) 


Hate, Hope & High Explosives (Eliot) 
Introducing Australia (Grattan) 


| Introduction to India (Moraes) ... 


Japan and the Japanese 
Last Chance in China (Freda U Itley) 


| The Middle East (Ben-Horin) 


Modern Arms & Free Men (Bush) .. 
New Cycle in Asia (Isaacs) os 
New Slavery (Major Nickerson) 

Or Forfeit Freedom (Johnson) 

Our Plundered Planet (Osborn) ... 
Our Share of Night (Middleton) 
Rape of Poland (Mikolajczyk) 
Revolt in Asia (Payne) 

Speaking Frankly (Secretary Byrnes) 
Time for Decision (Sumner Welles) 
Where Are We Heading? (Welles) . 


MANUALS 


Topographic Drafting 

Infantry Battalion 

Hg. Co., Intel., Signal Comm. 
Heavy Mortar Co., Inf. Regt. 
Officers Pay and Allowances . . . 
EM Pay and Allowances 

Lost and Damaged Property 
Armd 81mm Mortar Sq and P!at 
FM First Aid For Soldiers 
Clothing and Equipment .. 
Physical Training 

Elem Map and Ae rial Photos ‘ 
Sketching 

Engineers Soldicrs Handbook 
Army Arithmetic 

Bayonet Manual 

Thompson SMG Cal 45 M1928A1 . 
Browning M. G. Cal 30 . ‘ 
Motor Transport 

Interior Guard Duty 

Jungle Warfare 

SOFM STAFF Combat Orders. 
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SPORTING WEAPONS 


Boys Book of Rifles (Chapel) . 

Bullet’s Flight (Mann) .. 

Cartridges (Identification) 

Comp Guide to Handloading (Sharpe) . 

Experiments of a Handgunner 

Fast and Fancy Revolver Shooting 
(McGivern) 

Gun Care & Repair (C hapel) . 

Gun Collector's Values (Chapel) 
New edition 

Gun Collecting (Chapel) 

Gun Digest, 1949 edition (Jacobs) 

Hand Cannon to Automatic (Logan) 

Hatcher's Notebook (Hatcher) 

Hunting Rifle (Whelen) 

Kentucky Rifle (Dillin) 

Mauser Weapons (Smith) 

Modern Gunsmith (Howe) 2 vols. 

Muzzle Flashes (Lenz) 

NRA Book of Rifles Vol. II . 

NRA Book of Pistols & Revolvers Vol I 

Our Rifles (Sawyer) . 

Pistol & Revolver Shooting (Roper) 

Practical Dope on the .22 (Ness) 

Practical Dope on Big Bore (Ness) .. 

Practical Manual for Guns (Decker) 

Principles of Firearms (Balleisin) 

Rifle in America (Sharpe) 

Rifles for Large Game (Keith) 

Rimfire Rifleman (Brown) ... 

Shooting Muz. Ldg. Handguns (Haven) 

Single Shot Rifles (Grant) 

Small Arms of the World (Smith) 

Smith and Wesson Handguns 

Thermodynamics of Firearms (Robinson) 2 

Whitney Firearms 

Wildcat Cartridges (Simmons) 

Yankee Arms Maker (Rohan) 


MILITARY WEAPONS 


Book of the Garand (Hatcher) . 

How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 
How to Shoot the Rifle ; 
Mannlicher Rifles and Pistols (Smith) 
Rifles & Machine Guns 

Weapons for Future ( Johnson-Haven) 
Weapons of World War II (Barnes) 


OUTDOORS, HUNTING, FISHING 





Huntin’ Gun (Rodgers) 
Well-told yarns about instinctive 
“gun feel” shooting methods in 
the old Southwest. $3.50 











Baseball for Everyone (DiMaggio) 
Baseball, How to Play It 

Bait Casting With a Thermometer 1.50 
Big Game Hunting (Keith) 7.50 
Big Game Hunting (Roberts) 98 
Bird Dog Book 5.00 
Boxing 1.50 
Canvasback on Prairie Marsh 3.00 
Crow Shooting . 2.75 
Ducks, Geese & Swans of North America 4.50 
Ducks, Guns, Shooting & Decoying 1.98 
Encyclopedia of Sports 6.50 
Famous Running Horses 10.00 
Field, Skeet and Trap Shooting 5.00 
Fish and Game Cook Book 3.00 
Fishing Guide 

Fishing: Lake and Stream 
Ejshing Tackle Digest 
From out of the Yukon 
Golf After Forty 


MARCH, 1950 


1.49 
1.50 


2.00 
1.50 
3.50 
2.00 








| American College Dictionary 


1.00 | 





Hunters Encyclopedia 
Hunting in the Northwest 
Just Fishing 

Karamojo Safari (Bell) 
Legion Tourney .... 
Man-Eating Leopard . 
Modern Dog Encyclopedia . . 
Outdoors Unlimited 
Shotgunning in the Lowlands 
Shotgunning in the Uplands 
The Shotgunners . 

Skeet and How to Shoot It 
Softball . 

Sports as Taught at West Point 


| Thoroughbred Bloodlines 
| Three-Two Pitch 


Touch Football 
Trapping 


| Trout and Salmon Fishing 


Two Thousand Ideas for Sportsmen 
Voice of the Coyote (Dobie) 
Volley Ball 

Walther Pistols 

When the Dogs Bark ° Treed 
Whistling Wings 

Wing and Trap Shooting 
Wrestling 


GAMES OF CHANCE 
Gamesmanship 
Gin Rummy (Jacoby) . 
How Is Your Bridge Game 
How to Figure the Odds (Jacoby) 
How to Win at Canasta ( Jacoby) 
Jacoby on Poker 
Scarne on Cards . 
Why You Lose at Bridge (Simon) . 
You Can't Win . 


HUMOR 


Army Life (E. J. Kahn) paper 
Army Talk (Colby) 

Best From Yank ; 

I Never Left Home (Bob Hope) 
Lo, the Former Egyptian (Smith) 
Male Call ... 

Mixture for Men 

New Sad Sack 

Pocket Book of War Humor 

Sad Sack 

Selected Verse ‘(Ogden Nash) 
Sergeant Terry Bull 


| Thesaurus of Humor . 


Up Front (Mauldin) 
White Collar Zoo 


DICTIONARIES, ATLASES, ETC. 


5.00 
with thumb index 6.00 
American Everyday Dictionary 
The Army Writer 

Atlas of World Affairs 

Civil and Military German 

Easy Malay Words and Phrases 
Elementary Chinese Reader 
Elementary Japanese 

English for the Armed Forces 
French Dictionary 

German Dictionary 

Goode's School Atlas 

How to Say it in Spanish 
Information Please Almanac 1950 
Invitation to Spanish 
Italian-English Dictionary 

Italian Sentence Book 

Italian Dictionary 

Japanese Handbook 

Jordanoff's Aviation Dictionary 





| Soldier (poem 


| Aircraft Construction Handbook 
| Aircraft Math (Walling & Hill) ao 


| Basic Math for Aviation (Ayers) 


| Elements of Aeronautics (Pope & Otis) 
| Flight Principles (Crites) 60 


| Second World War (Gen. Fuller) 
World War II (Shugg and DiWeerd) 
paper .50; cloth 


| A.A.F. 


1.00 | 


Civilization on Trial (Toynbee) 
| Crucible (Yay) 


| Defeat in the West (Shulman) 


| Flags of America (Col. Waldron) 


The Pacific World 

Roget's Thesaurus 

Russian Dictionary 

Spanish Dictionary; paper .50; boards 

Speech for the Military . . 

Talking Russian Before You Know It 

Webster's Collegiate Dictionary (thumb- 
indexed ) 

Webster's Geographical Diction ary 


NOTEBOOKS AND GUIDES 


Army Wife . ‘ 
How to be an Expert Car Buyer . 

How to Abandon Ship; paper .25; cloth 
How to Run a Meeting 

Naval Reserve Guide 

Noncom's Guide 


| Officer's Guide 


Platoon Record Book 

Psychology for the Returning Serviceman 
General Lanham) 

Soldier and the Law (new edition) 

Squad Record Book 


| Your 1950 Income Tax (Lasser) 


Your Social Security (Lasser) 


AIR FORCE HANDBOOKS 


. 2.50 
Aircraft Navigation (Walling & Hill).. 2.00 
. 925 
Celestial Navigation ‘ 1.00 
Electrical Shop (Stone) 40 
3.75 


Flying Health (Kafka) 

Horizons Unlimited ( Johnston) 
Hydraulic Principles (Etchison) 
Loading & Cruising { Ford) 

Man Behind the Flight ( Jordanoft ) 
Navigation Principles (Blackburn) 


2.00 
3.75 
1.00 
1.00 
3.50 
1.75 


| Of Instruments and Things (Straith) .25 
| Pattern Making (Ritchey) 


‘ 2.25 
Primer of Celestial Navigation (Favill) 2.00 
Radio Operating (Stone) ; 60 
Radio Principles (Stone) 1,00 


| Refueling the Airplane (Thomas) 25 


So You're Going to Fly Big Ones (Wynn) 1.50 
MILITARY AND GENERAL 
HISTORY 


3.49 


3.75 
1.10.00 
II 6.00 

5.00 

4,00 


A.A.F. History in World War II, Vol 
History in Worid War Il, Vol. 
Air Force Against Japan (Hoagland) 


Admirals of Amer Empire (Dewey, etc.) 


| Album of American History (4 vols., 


index) 35.00 
America in Arms (Palmer) 25 
American Campaigns, 2 vols. 10.00 
American Past (Butterfield) 10.00 
American Sea Power Since 1775 5.00 
Annapolis (Puleston) 3.00 
An Army in Exile (Anders) 5.00 
Barbed-Wire Surgeon (Weinstein) 3.50 
Beginnings of U. S. Army (Jacobs) 5.00 
Bombers Across (Wynn) 2.50 
3.50 
4.75 


Dark December (Bulge Battle) 3.00 


| Decline & Fall of Roman Empire (Vols. 


I, Il and Ill) each 2.45 
4.50 
5.00 
7.50 
1.00 
5.00 
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Doctors at War ( Fishbein) 
Encyclopaedia World History (Langer) 


Forging Thunderbolt ( Armored Force) 





Freedom Speaks (Reynolds) 

French Revolution (Carlyle) 

Grave Diggers of France (Pertinax) 

Here is Your War (Ernie Pyle) 

Heritage of America (Steele-Nevins) 

History of Marine Corps (Metcalf) 

History of Mod Amer. Navy (Mitchell) . 

Hitler's Second Army; paper .25; cloth 

How Our Army Grew Wings 

I Saw Fall of Philippines (Romulo) 

Impact of War (Herring) 

Island War (Hough) 

Japan's Military Masters; paper .25; cloth 

Lincoln Encyclopedia 

Lost War (Kato) 

March of Muscovy (Lamb) 

Marine Corps Reader (Metcalf) 

Marines War (Fletcher Pratt) 

Meaning of Treason (West) 

Medal of Honor 

Memoirs of Cordell Hull 

Men at War (Hemingway) 

Mil. Institutions of Romans (Vegetius) 

Modern Battle (Thompson) 

Not So Wild a Dream (Sevareid) 

Now Hear This! (Motley & Kelly) 

Nurses in Action ( Flikke) 

Official History of A.A.F. (McCoy) 

On To Westward (Sherrod) 

On Active Service (Stimson) 

One Continent Redeemed (Ramsey) 

Operation Victory (deGuiagand) 

Pocket History U. S. (Commager-Nevins) 

Potomac (Gutheim ) 

Pres Roosevelt & Coming of War (Beard) 

Roosevelt & Hopkins (Sherwoo i) 

Science at War (Gray) 

Science at War (Crowther & 
Whiddington ) 

Second Navy Reader ( Fetridge) 

Semper Fidelis: Marines in Pac 1942-45 

Short Hist of Army and Navy (Pratt) 

Six Weeks War (Draper) 

Soldier Art 

Soldiers Album (Dupuy) 

Soldiers Reader (Macy) 

Story of West Point (Dupuy) 

Study of History (Toynbee) 

Tanks (Icks) 

This is Pearl! (Millis) 


2.00 | Lincoln Papers 
. 2.45 
. 6.00 


1.98 
5.00 


. 5.50 


4.50 
1.00 
3.75 
3.00 


| 
| 


| R. E. Lee (4 vols.) (Freeman) 


| 


2.50 | 


5.00 
2.50 
6.50 
2.75 
3.75 
3.00 
5.00 


3.50 | 


4.50 


10.50 | 


3.00 
1.50 


25 | 


3.50 
2.49 
2.50 
10.00 
3.00 
5.00 


Two Hundred Thousand Flyers (Wiener) 2 


U. S. Army in War & Peace (Spaulding) 

U. S. Army in World War Il 
Vol. I: Organization of Ground Com 
bat Troops 

AGF: Procurement and Train 
ing of Troops 
Vol. III: Okinawa: The Last Battle 
Vol. IV: Guadalcanal 

War in the Air (Garnett) 

War in the West (Vilfroy) 

War on Wheels (Kutz) 

War Through the Ages (Montross) 

Warfare (Spaulding) 

West Point (Baumer) 

West Point (Crane & Kieley) 

Winged Mars, Vol. I (Cuneo) 

Yank: GI Story of the War 


EARLY AMERICAN WARS 


Ordeal by Fire (Pratt) 

Abe Lincoln and the Fifth Column 
(Milton) paper .25; cloth 
American Iliad (New’'n-Fisensch.) 

Conflict (Milton) 

Gettysburg (Miers & Brown) 

Hood: Cavalier General 

House Divided (Longstreet & Richmond) 

Lee's Lievtenants, 3 vols. (Freeman) . each 

Letters From Lee's Army (Blackford) 

Lincoln Finds a General (W:lliams) 
2 vols, 


Vol. 


set 
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5.00 


3.75 
5.00 

25 
3.50 
4.00 
5.75 
7.00 


Combat Infantryman’s Badge 


10.00 

3.50 
set 25.00 
Strategy in Civil War (Deaderick) . 2.75 
War Years with Jeb Stuart (Blackford).. 3.50 
Patriot Battles (Azoy) . 25 
They Were Not Afraid to Die (Azoy) . 2.00 
War of 1812 (Henry Adams) i 3.00 
War of 1812 (Beirne) ... 5.00 
Fighting Indians of West” 10.00 
I Fought With Custer (Hunt) 3.50 
Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) 25 
Story of Little Big Horn (Graham) .. 5.00 


Memoirs of a Volunteer, 1861-63 . 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


The Second Forty Years (Stieglitz) 
Sex Problems in Modern Society 

Sexual Behavior in Male (Kinsey) 
Peoples, 


Plants, 
.each 


Animals, Insects, Fishes, 
Reptiles of Pacific . . 

Elements of Radio . 

Fund. of Electricity; paper 25; cloth 

Fund. of Mechanics; paper .25; cloth 

Home Repairs Made Easy — 

Knots and Rope , 

Mathematics for the Million 

Mathematics Refresher 

Materials Handbook 

Survival; paper .25; cloth 

The Use of Tools 

What to do on a Traasport (science) 


paper .25; cloth 1.50 


GUNS, BADGES, BINDERS, ETC. 


2.50 
. 2.25 
3.50 


Infantry Journal Binder 
Bull's-eye Indoor Shooting Kit 


UNIT HISTORIES 





The Old Breed (McMillan) 
The story of the 1st Marine Divi- 
sion—and of the individual Ma- 
rine, how he fought, how he lived 
or died, what he thought about. 


$6.50 











The Admiralties (ist Cav. Div.) 

Anzio Beachhead (VI Corps) . 

Battle for Leyte Gulf (Navy) 

Battle for Tarawa (ist Marine Div.) 

Bougainville and Northern Solomons 

Campaigns of Pacific War (Bombing 
Survey) 

Capture of Attu (7th Div.) paper .25; 
cloth 

Defense of Wake (Marines) 

Devils in Baggy Pants (504th Airborne) 

Down Ramp (Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, 6th 
Spec Eng Brig) 


| Dress Rehearsal (Dieppe commandos ) 


4.50 | 
| Normandy to the Baltic — Army 
12.50 |! 


Fighting Divisions {39 Army divisions) 

First Cavalry Division 

Flak Bait (9th Air Force History) 

Guam (77th Division) 

History 2d Engineer Special Brigade 

The Island (Guadalcanal—1ist Mar. Div.) 

Island Victory (Kwajalein—7th Div.) 
paper .25; cloth 

Leyte Calling (Guerrilla operations) 

Lucky Forward (Allen) (3d Army) 

Marines at Midway 

Merrill's Marauders 

The Negro in World War II 

New York to Oberplan (Major Hardin) 

Night Climb (10th Mountain Div.) 


98 
5.00 


40 
4.00 
2.50 
2.50 


Group) 5.00 








2.00 | 


50 | 


| 9th Army 


Okinawa: The Last Battle (ist and 2d 
Marine, 7th 27th, 77th and 96th) 

Omaha Beachhead (ist Army) 

Papuan Campaign . 

Report After aie (103d Div.) 

River to the West 

St. Lo (XIX Corps) 

Salerno (Fifth Army) bre 

Small Unit Actions (2d Rang Bn, 27th 
Div, 351st Inf., 4th Arm Div) ..... 

Striking Ninth (9th Marine Regt.) . 

Target: Germany (8th Air Force) . . ; 

Thunderbolt Across Europe (83d Div.) .. 

Timberwolf Tracks (104th Div.) 

To Hell and Back (3d Div.) 

Uncommon Valor (all Marine Divs.) 

Utah Beach to Cherbourg (VII Corps) 

Volturno (36th Div.) 

The Winter Line (II and VI Corps) 

With the II Corps to Bizerte 

2d Engineer Special Brigade 

12th Inf. Regt. 

13th AF (Fiji to PI) 4 

28th Regiment (Infantry Journal pub.) .. 

28th Regiment (Army & Navv pub.) 

56th Fighter Group 

115th Regiment 

120th Regiment 

129th Regiment 

134th Regiment 

233d Eng. Combat Bn. 

305th Regiment—Second to None 

363d Regiment 

376th Regiment 

398th Regiment 

409th Regiment 

508th Regiment 

3d Infantry Division 

6th Infantry Division 

12th Armored Division ‘ 

llth Airborne Division—The Angels . 

24th Inf Div—Children of Yesterday . 

27th Infantry Division 

29th Infantry Division 

30th Infantry Division 

33d Infantry Division 

37th Infantry Division 

41st Infantry Division 

42d Infantry Division 


29 Let's Go! 
The Golden Cross 


The Jungleers. . 


| 45th Infantry Division . 


76th Infantry Division . 
77th Inf Div—Ours To Hold It High 


| 78th Infantry Division ' 


81st Infantry Division 


83d Inf Div—Thunderbolt Across Europe 3. 


84th Inf Div—Battle of Germany 
85th Infantry Division 


| g8th Inf Div—Blue Devils in Italy 
| 89th Infantry Division 


91st Infantry Division 

94th Infantry Division 

96th Infantry Division—The Deadeyes 
96th Signal Communique 

101ist AB Div- 
101st Airborne Division 
102d Infantry Division 
103d Inf Div—Report After Action 
104th Inf Div—Timberwolf Tracks 
106th inf Div—St. Vith: Lion in the Way 
442d Combat Team—Americans 

501st Pcht. Inf—Four Stars of Hell 
504th Infantry—Devils in Baggy Pants 
506th Parachute Infantry 
First Special Service Force 
2d Marine Division—Follow Me! 
3d Marine Division 

4th Marine Division 

6th Marine Division 

9th Marines—Striking Ninth 

Sth Army—Salerno to the Alps 
Conquer 

390th Bomb Group 


Epic of 


Curahee 
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Rendezvous With Destiny 7 


Is the Air Force selling us a bill of goods? 


By Marshall Andrews 


We feel that this book is misnamed—but, we also feel that it is one of the most 
important books of this year—perhaps of any year. 


DISASTER THROUGH AIR POWER is the argument of one 
of America’s most logical, best informed military analysts that 
national disaster lies, not in air power, but in overemphasis of air 
power, in the fact that we, as a nation may be lulled into belief in 
a quick, painless victory through air power if war should come 
again. 


“In preparing and writing this book | have been com- 
pletely uninterested in any questions or charges of politics, 
influence, pressure or personalities within or without the 

Marshall Andrews, the author, has military establishment. | am concerned only with mainte- 
reported on military affairs for the nance of the national security . . .."—From the preface. 


past twenty years and is one of Wash- 
Only $2.00 


ington’s best informed reporters. 





STRATEGIC AIR POWER 


By Stefan T. Possony 


“... the best book on strategic air power, its past accomplishments 
and future potentialities, that has yet appeared in this country.’’-—Han- 
son W. Baldwin, New York Times Book Review. 
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